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HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“ The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author’s readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly .musing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and aot 
soon forgotten. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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Will move in January, February, March and May. 


For particulars. inquire of ticket agents of the New York Central Lines, 
or enclose « two cent stamp tor a copy of “ America’s Winter Ikesorts” to 
George H. Danieis, General Passenger Agent,Grand Central Station, New York. 



































From * The Castle Comedy.” 
Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers 


THE CASTLE COMEDY 
By THOMPSON BUCHANAN 


An engaging story, written along comedy lines, of the time of Napo- 
leon, The sprightly way in which the story is told, the dashing impu- 
dence of the hero, and the charm of the heroine combine with the 
beauty of the volume to make it unusually attractive as a Christmas gift. 

With Illustrations in Color and Marginal Decorations by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, in Box, $2.00 net 
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From * The Luxury of Children.’ 
Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers, 


THE LUXURY OF CHILDREN 
By E. S. MARTIN 


With a genial charm and humor akin to that of Charles Lamb, 
Mr. Martin has written a series of essays which have to do with the 
many sweet, loving phases of child-life in the home. The book will 
delight all fathers and mothers. Its quiet good-humor and charming 
style make it a beautiful tribute to home life. 


With Eight Illustrations in Color and Marginal Decorations 
in Tint by Sarah S. Stilwell. Square 8vo,in box. $1.75 net 
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COMMENT 


Durina the recent political campaign the person most 
frequently referred to as “a Wall Street man” was AuGusT 
BeLtmMont. The term is usually meant by those who use it 
to be opprobrious, but we question whether Mr. BEeLMoNT 
himself would so regard it. He really is a Wall Street man 
in the sense that his office is in that vicinity, as was that of 
his distinguished father before him. In those days an honor- 
able banker was considered to be as reputable as any other 
citizen. Times have changed somewhat in this respect, but 
a pleasing indication that they have not gone wholly awry 
was afforded last week by the unanimous election of Mr. 


BreLtmont to succeed the late Senator Hanna as president of ' 


the National Civic Fedération. He not only did not seek 
the position, but was naturally very reluctant to accept it, 
and would not have done se but for one fact, in which lies 
the significance of his selection, viz., that the suggestion 
came from the representatives of labor in the Federation. 
That it was a meritorious choice is well known to everybody 
familiar with the admirable manner in which Mr. BreLMontT 
has sustained the reputation of an honored name, but that 
it should have been made by the courageous spokesmen of 
an element supposed to regard the Wall Street man with 
horror is clearly indicative of growing breadth and tolerance 
on the part of both labor and capital. The personal tribute 
to Mr. BetmonT is surpassed only by the eredit won for them- 
selves by Mr. Mircuett, Mr. Gompers, and their associates. 


We advise President Bretmont, however, to look sharp. 
Trials and tribulations are the inevitable accompaniment of 
high places. He will have to walk the narrow. path‘and mind 
his p’s and q’s. Already the Bakers’ Union has taken under 
indignant consideration the terrifying report that, ‘at the very 
dinner which ended in his election, President BELMonT ate 
non-union buns. We have never tested the merits of non- 
union buns, and are therefore unable to discuss intelligently 
the real issue involved. But, collaterally speaking, we deem 
it probable that Mr. BetMont may escape condign punish- 
ment on one of two pleas—first, that he ate the bun before 
he was elected, or, second, taking a leaf from Mr. Roosrve.t’s 
book on coal-strike interference, that he ate it, not as presi- 
dent, but as a private citizen, in need of sustenance. Being 
new at the job, this first offence will probably be overlooked, 
but we cannot too insistently urge upon President BELMONT 
the advisability of branding his polo ponies with the union 
label forthwith, and see to it that each oat hereafter fed to 
them bears the regulation stamp. 


“Mr. Frouman presents.” It is a familiar formula which 
usually refers to a play. In this number of the WEEKLY, 
however, Mr. FrouMan presents some information and views 
respecting the methods of managers, of whom he is the king- 
pin on both sides of the Atlantic, which possess the peculiar 
interest always attaching to authoritative utterances. Our 
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natty friend Life will probably take exception to some things 
he says about the uplifting endeavors of the “syndicate,” 
but for ourselves we fail to see how else the great amount 
of money required for very expensive productions could be 
provided. However, we are not going into that now. What 
we started to say is that Mr. FrouMan personally is a boon 
to the stage and to playgoers. Only last week he deliberately 
accepted certain failure instead of assured success of a play 
because he would not present to the American public a vulgar 
and suggestive, though sensational and in London popular, 
incident. The elimination cost him a good deal of money, 
but if he does not get it back indirectly many times over, we 
mistake American appreciation of cleanliness on the stage 
as well as in the public prints. May many years elapse before 
Mr. FroHMAN ceases to present. 


The Philippine government bill passed the Senate on Decem- 
ber 16 by a very large majority—almost two to one—but, hay- 
ing been amended, it had to be sent back to the House, where 
it originated. We presume that the amendments will be 
adopted ultimately by the House. Undoubtedly they ought 
to be. The measure in the form which was given to it by 
the popular branch of the Federal legislature looked too 
much like .an attempt to exploit the helpless archipelago. 
The measure would certainly have been condemned by public 
opinion, and we doubt whether it could have passed the Senate, 
in the teeth of the vehement opposition of all the Democratic 
and of many Republican Senators, had it not been materially 
modified by the amendments which Mr. Spooner of Wis- 
consin proposed. Even as amended, no fewer than six Repub- 
lican Senators, besides the Democrats, voted against it. On 
the whole, however, we are of the opinion that the amendments 
went far to correct the defects of the original bill. In its 
perfected form the measure permits the Philippine government 
to guarantee interest on railroad bonds at no more than four 
per cent. instead of five per cent., and also gives the Philippine 
government a first lien upon the railroad property so guaran- 
teed. 

We need not lay stress upon the importance of having 
the latter provision stated unequivocally. It will be remem- 
bered that grave doubt ultimately arose as to whether the 
money advanced on bonds, presumably first mortgage, by the 
Federal government to the Union Pacific Railway did con- 
stitute a primary lien. Another manifest flaw in the original 
Philippine government bill was the provision that a railway 
could obtain a government guarantee of all the bonds that it 
purposed to issue as soon as a few miles of its track had been 
laid. Here was a manifest temptation to fraud. The bill 
as redrafted by Senator Spooner prescribes that any railway 
authorized by the Philippine government shall be constructed 
in sections of not less than twenty miles each; and that, 
when any one section is finished, the road may obtain a govern- 
ment guarantee of so many bonds as correspond to the pro- 
portion which the outlay on the section finished bears to the 
whole amount of money needed for the completion and equip- 
ment of the entire road. It would be superfluous to enlarge 
upon the wisdom of this precaution. Still another amendment 
forbids the Philippine government to deliver guarantees at 
any one time in excess of $1,500,000, and further provides 
that no such guarantee shall continue for a longer period 
than thirty years. We need not point out that, although 
the bill, as amended, safeguards the Philippines from being 
plundered outrageously, there is still left sufficient incentive 
for capitalists to begin the construction of insular railways 
on a great seale. We shall indicate the absolute necessity of 
railways when we remind the reader that even of wagon roads 
there are very few in the Philippines, and that, for the most 
part, mule paths and beasts of burden have to be relied upon 
for the transportation’ of staples from the interior to the 
seaboard. 

Of course the guaranteeing of railway bonds, which, in the 
end, may aggregate a hundred million dollars, will constitute 
a very serious addition to the burdens already resting on the 
insular treasury. Will it be possible to meet the extra ap- 
propriations needed for the service of the prospective railway 
debt from the existing revenues? At present, we should bear 
in mind, a large part of the insular income is derived from 
the duties levied on products of the Philippines in ports of 





































































































the United States. The sum collected in our custom-houses 
is transferred to the Philippine exchequer. Now Secretary 
Tart, with a view of stimulating insular production and ex- 
port, proposes that all of the products of the Philippines 
shall enter our ports duty free, except tobacco and sugar, 
which shall pay hereafter but twenty-five per cent. of the 
Dinauery rates, instead of the seventy-five per cent. which at 
present they pay. Will or will not the income derivable under 
the proposed change in the tariff from the two staples men- 
tioned equal the revenue at present received from American 
custom-houses by the Philippine government? That is mani- 
festly a question of the utmost moment to the Filipinos, and 
it is one for experts to decide. There are those who think 
that the revenue returnable from our custom-houses to the 
Philippine Treasury would be signally increased by a reduc- 
tion of the rates payable in our ports on sugar and tobacco 
from seventy-five to twenty-five per cent. of the DinGLey 
demands. There are those, on the other hand, who say that, 
under the circumstances named, the revenue of the Philippine 
government would be signally depleted, in which event we 
cannot see how the insular government could afford to guar- 
antee the interest on railway bonds in addition to defraying 
its existing expenses. 


In the number of the Wrekty published on December 24 
a valued correspondent, writing from Baltimore, requested us 
to state the ground on which we described the interposition 
of President RoosEve.LT in the anthracite-coal strike of Penn- 
sylvania as “unconstitutional.” Our correspondent suggests 
that Mr. Roosrvent did not organize the Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission by virtue of any authority he had as President, but 
merely did what it was his privilege to do as a private citizen 
of the United States. We would respectfully invite our cor- 
respondent’s attention to a point of law and to a fact. The 
point of law is that when, in a constitution or in a statute, 
ihe powers of an official are defined, the definition is exclusive. 
As a private citizen, THroporE Rooseve.t’s interposition in 
the anthracite-coal strike would have had no more effect than 
ours would have had, or that of our correspondent. It was 
solely because Mr. Roosevent was President that any atten- 
tion was paid to his intervention. The Constitution, however, 
Article 4, Section 4, prescribes, precisely and exclusively, 
when the Federal Chief Magistrate may intervene in affairs 
pertaining to the jurisdiction of a constituent State. The 
section provides that the United States shall protect each 
of the constituent States against invasion, and, on application 
of the Legislature or of the Executive (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened), against domestic violence. It is undis- 
puted that the violence of the local miners prevented the 
working of the coal-mines and the shipment of the fuel to 
consumers. It is equally undisputed that neither the Executive 
nor the Legislature of Pennsylvania requested Mr. Roosrve.t 
to interpose. It should also be obvious that not for a moment 
should a Chief Magistrate be permitted to transcend the powers 
earefully defined by the Constitution on the pretext that, 
in transcending them, he is acting simply as a private citizen. 


Look, for instance, at the seventh clause of the first section 
of Article 2, which prescribes that the President shall receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and that he shall not receive during that period 
any other emolument from the United States or any of 
them. What would our correspondent think of a President 
who, on the plea that he did so merely as a private citizen, 
would accept, in addition to his salary, an annual stipend 
from the commonwealth of New York, or from a syndicate 
of capitalists? We would further remind our correspondent 
that the original pretence, that in his interposition in the 
coal strike Mr. Rooseve.T was acting solely in the capacity 
of an individual, was abandoned when he signed the bill passed 
by Congress appropriating money of the United States for 
services rendered by the members of the Anthracite Com- 
mission. It is most improbable that hereafter an attempt 
will be made to draw a visionary distinction between the 
Federal Chief Magistrate qua President and qua private 
citizen. 





Are we to construct a sea-level canal at Panaria, or shall it 
be a lock-canal, and if so, what ought to be the height of the 
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summit-level above the sea-level? These important questions, 
which ought to be answered before a definite plan is adopted 
and work thereunder begun, are discussed in a report to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, made 
by Mr. Joun F. Watuace, Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 


Canal Commission. The plan recommended by our former 
canal commission contemplated a high-level lock-canal, the 
surface of the water in which at the summit should be ninety 
feet above sea-level. The practicability of this scheme de- 
pended on the assumption that the proper foundation for a 
high dam could be found at Bohio, but Mr. Wattace pro- 
nounces the locality unfavorable for the construction of 
so high a dam. One of the two other lock systems 
proposed involves the construction of a dam sixty feet 
above sea-level either at Bohio or at Gatun, which is 
eight miles from Colon. In either case the dam would have 
two thirty-foot locks. The other lock system suggested pro- 
vides for the construction of a canal with only a twenty-foot 
or thirty-foot level above the sea, and with two locks, one at 
Miraflores and the other at Bohio or in its vicinity. 


Both of the lock systems, and, for that matter, a sea-level 
canal as well, would require the construction of a dam at Gam- 
boa, for the purpose of controlling the Chagres River. This 
dam, which in any event, unless a ninety-foot-level lock-canal 
is built, will have to be constructed as a preliminary work, 
will cost, Mr. WaLLace estimates, upwards of fifteen million 
dollars, and could not be finished in less than two years. As 
regards the cost of the three lock systems, this would vary, 
we are told, from two hundred million dollars for a ninety- 
foot-level canal to two hundred and fifty millions for a thirty- 
foot-level one. The sea-level canal, on the other hand, would 
cost three hundred millions. Mr. Wa.uace points out that 
even a sea-level canal would require a tidal lock at Miraflores, 
because, although the mean sea-level of the Pacific and of the 
Caribbean is the same, the tide in the Bay of Panama rises 
ten feet above mean sea-level and falls ten feet. below, whereas 
the fluctuation of the tide at Colon is less than two feet. Mr. 
WALLACE does not say how soon a ninety-foot-level lock-canal 
could be completed, but he thinks that a sixty-foot-level one 
could be opened for traffic in ten years, and a thirty-foot-level 
one in twelve years. A sea-level canal would not be ready for 
traffic before the end of fifteen years, and then four years 
more would be needed to finish it. We believe there is no 
doubt that a sea-level canal is preferable to any lock system, 
provided we are disposed to pay the cost in time and money. 


It looks as though the House Committee got rather more 
information out of Mr. Watiace than he was officially quali- 
fied to give. He is, to be sure, the Chief Engineer of the 
Canal Commission, but it lies with the distinguished engineers 
who compose the commission to estimate the comparative 
difficulties of the several methods of doing the work, and to 
determine what method shall be followed. Mr. Wa tuacg, as 
we understand it, is not the authorized spokesman of the 
commission, and it is his own views, and not necessarily the 
views of the commissioners, that the House Committee has 
in its possession. It is altogether likely that there will be 
considerable disparities between his present views as to the 
time, cost, and difficulty of the various details of the work 
and the matured conclusions of the commissioners. On these 
matured conclusions, not yet reached, it will depend what 
definite plan the commission adopts and puts its engineer 
to work at. 

Senator Stewart of Nevada, affectionately known as the 
Congressional Santa Claus, has introduced a bill to raise the 
salaries of some of the officers of government. He is for 
paying the President $100,000 a year; the Vice-President, 
$20,000; the Speaker, $20,000; and all the Senators and 
Representatives $10,000 apiece. The bill has not been much 
discussed yet either in or out of Congress, but it deserves 
to be seriously taken up and wisely dealt with. The Presi- 
dent gets along without known embarrassment on his present 
stipend, but we think the proposal to double his salary would 
be popular, though the end sought might perhaps be better 
realized by providing that all Presidents shall have life pen- 
sions of $10,000. The argument. for increasing the Vice- 
President’s salary is that the dignity and attractiveness of 
the office need to be increased. The Speakership is one of 



















the great offices of our government, and its salary should get 
within sight of its importance. Another great office is that 
of justice of the Supreme Court. The justices should be paid 
such salaries that no man may feel constrained to decline 
an appointment to the Supreme Court because his acceptance 
would put it out of his power to make suitable provision 
for his family. We believe the salaries of the circuit judges 
($7000) are also lower than is a fit remuneration for men 
of the quality and ability that we need. At present large 
private means are an indispensable qualification for an am- 
bassadorship, or if a poor man is appointed his friends must 
furnish him with funds. The people can afford to pay the 
reasonable living expenses of their foreign representatives, 
und Congress should see that they do so. The present salaries 
of the cabinet officers ($8000) are entirely incommensurate 
with the value of their services and the cost of such a scale 
ef living as they are expected to maintain. We believe 
Judge Tart, for example, is not a rich man. It would be 
easy for him to earn a very large income in the private 
practice of law, but he is not interested in money-getting, 
and likes to serve the people. His value to the public is 
enormous. Such a man ought to be paid a decent salary. 





When Congress has considered the items on the national 
pay-roll which we have mentioned and any other important 
ones which we may have overlooked, it will be time enough 
for the members to take thought about their own needs. 
Senator Stewart suggests doubling the pay of all the Senators 
and Representatives. In favor of that plan is the considera- 
tion that nearly all men need a little more money than they 
are getting. Against it is the thought that there are nearly 
500 members of Congress, and that to pay them $5000 
more apiece would require a considerable disbursement. If 
the cost of living has increased so much that their salaries 
have seriously decreased in purchasing power, it becomes 
them first to consider whether they cannot make living some- 
what less costly. Let them carefully con the tariff schedules, 
and see whether there are not some just and 
modifications which would tend to make fixed incomes go 
a little farther. There are reasons for keeping the majority 
of the members of Congress in touch with the simple life 
which do not apply to the cases of the cabinet officers or 
judges or ambassadors. Still, the thing may be overdone. 
A million dollars distributed annually among our legislators 
would give each one about two thousand dollars more than 
he now receives. It is doubtful whether with that increase 
the Congressman’s salary would buy in Washington as much 
as his present salary bought eight years ago. 


It seems to us that insufficient attention has been paid to 
the article entitled “ A Filipino View of the Philippine Prob- 
lem,” contributed to the December number of the North 
American Review by Mr. Juan SumuLonc, who is a member 
of the Manila Bar Association and a professor im the Manila 
Law School, and who has lately officiated as one of the Filipino 
commissioners to the St. Louis Exposition. The writer wastes 
no time in discussing the question, now purely academic, 
whether the United States acquired their sovereignty over 
the Philippines legitimately or illegitimately. What he tries 
to indicate is the actual attitude of the Filipino people, or, 
at least, of a majority thereof, with reference to their own 
future. He admits that a good deal of careful investigation 
is needed to discover the direction in which the preponderant 
opinion really points. The difficulty of the inquiry is aug- 
mented by the fact that, with the exception of the so-called 
Federal party, there exists in the Philippines to-day no or- 
ganized politica! group the aims of which are expressed com- 
pletely in platforms. The Federal party itself is in the process 
of reorganization, and may at any moment put forth a new 
declaration of principles. Mr. SumuLoNG asserts with con- 
fidence that, whatever other results may be contemplated in 
the new platform, the idea of annexation to or federation with 
the United States will not be countenanced. The so-called 
Federals, we are told, no longer entertain the hope which, for 
a time, they cherished, of forming a part of the American 
Union, and no longer look forward to enjoying the same rights 
as are possessed by the citizens of the United States. 

As for the Filipinos that do not belong to the Federal 
party, Mr. Sumutone testifies that they are frankly in favor 
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of independence in short order, and do not care for the process 
of evolution that is the characteristic idea of the Federalists. 
Not that even the “ Nationalists ” cling to-day with as much 
firmness as during the war and for a time afterward to the 
doctrine of independence, immediate and absolute. The grow- 
‘ng rivalries between the maritime powers for ascendency 
in the Far East, and the experience that Korea is actually 
undergoing, have opened, we are told, the eyes of the irrecon- 
cilable Filipinos, and have convinced them that of equal im- 
portance with the attainment of independence would be the 
procurement of a guarantee that the independence should 
not be precarious, at the merey of the ambitious or the strong. 
Outside of the Federals and the Nationalists, there are, it 
seems, at least nominally, two other political parties in the 
Philippines, to wit, the Liberals and the Democrats. Mr. 
SUMULONG avers, however, that the reason for their existence 
is not clear, inasmuch as the Liberals have aims similar to 
those of the Federals, and the Democrats are almost as pro- 
nounced advocates of nationalism as the Nationalists them- 
selves. As for the so-called Labor party, it forms a group 
apart, and, so far as it takes any part at all in general politics, 
it sympathizes with the Nationalists and Radicals. To sum 
up, then, according to this native authority, there exist only 
two great parties in the Philippines: on the one hand the 
Federalists, who may be described as evolutionists; and on 
the other those of every political complexion who favor speedy 
independence, qualified. however, by a species of protectorate 
like that which we exercise over Cuba. 


It is possible that by the time these lines reach the reader’s 
eye Russia’s Baltic fleet, provided Admiral RoJEestvensky 
is suffered to carry out the purpose for which he was des- 
patched, will have reached the Strait of Sunda or the Strait 
of Malacca, where an encounter with the Japanese fleet will 
be imminent, if it be true that Admiral Toco has left the 
Yellow Sea for Singapore. The two principal sections of the 
fleet—one of which, under Vice-Admiral RoJestveNSKy, was 
to round the Cape of Good Hope, while the other, under Rear- 
Admiral VoreLKersAm, has passed through the Suez Canal— 
have been proceeding in a leisurely way, at a rate, it is said, 
varying from 200 to 220 miles a day. When last heard from, 
on November 29, the Cape detachment was at Angra Pequena, 
on the southwest coast*of Africa, while the Suez detachment, 
on December 7, was at Jibatil, a port belonging to France, near 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. Where the two detachments 
will meet is, of course, pure guesswork, but naval experts 
surmise that they have been ordered to rendezvous either at 
the Chagos archipelage or at Minicoy, a coral atoll, both of 
which lie off the east coast of Africa. The latter point, how- 
ever, is only about 350 miles to the west of the southern tip 
of India. If the two sections of the Baltic fleet shall unite 
at either of these points by Christmas day—there is no reason 
why they should not, even when allowances are made for stops 
and coaling—they should be able to reach the Strait of Sunda 
or the Strait of Malacca by January 3. Which of these path- 
ways to the Pacific will be followed depends upon whether 
RoJESTVENSKY would make for Batavia first or directly for the 
French port of Saigon. Singapore is so placed that if Admiral 
Toco should station himself near it, he should be able to in- 
tercept his opponent, whichever of the two straits the latter 
should elect to traverse. If the fleets meet, there will be, of 
course, a naval battle, about the outcome of which little doubt 
is felt by naval experts. They expect Toco to win, although 
he no longer has all the battle-ships and cruisers that he con- 
trolled at the beginning of the war. Ostensibly the Russian 
fleet outclasses his considerably. But what do war-ships 
amount to if the officers, the seamen, and the gunners are 
notoriously incompetent? That the Russian naval officers 
and sailors believe that they are going to their death is a fair 
inference from the panic into which they fell in the North 
Sea, the international investigation of which, by the way, is 
about to begin. 


To have Congress and TrHomas Lawson sitting at the same 
time has induced some strain on the attention of the Amer- 
ican people, and it was a relief to have Congress adjourn 
jor the holidays and leave Lawson the whole of the field. 
But all by himself he is still somewhat more agitating than 
is comfortable. When he isn’t pounding the market and 
wounding our sensibilities by making our speculative fellow 





























creatures suffer, he bothers us by bidding for our sympathies 
and claiming for himself the compassion that we would 
naturally bestow on the objects of his wrath. In his advertise- 
ment of December 20, for example, he proclaims the awful 
price—“ time, money, misery, perhaps death ”—which he is 
likely to be compelled to pay, for disclosing the recondite 
and awful facts which he is struggling to bring to our knowl- 
edge. Our hearts, already wrung by the predicaments of 
the speculators, and by our suspicion of the anguish that 
“The System” must be suffering, must bleed, he assures us, 
for him alone. Awful things are in store for him, horrible 
revenges, diabolical persecutions, but we must stay by him 
and help him in the great work of freeing his mind and re- 
lieving his conscience. We are willing to receive his con- 
fidences in so far as our other engagements will permit, but 
really his demands are almost too engrossing. We concede 
that he is a remarkable phenomenon, and that his use of the 
appliances which the progress of American civilization has 
made available to persons who appreciate and can handle 
them is considerably instructive. The first of the great trusts 
recognized that things could be done in this country which 
had not formerly been practicable, because the conditions 
were ripe and the tools ready. The first of the truly great 
blatherskites seems to have made an analogous discovery. 
None of us knew that so prodigious a dust could be raised 
by advertising until we saw it done. J 


Among the staple products of the Philippines are state- 
ments and reports that are contrary to expectation and to 
other reports. We don’t remember any important eye- 
witness assertion about these islands that has not been 
controverted by other eye-witness. Nothing that anybody 
avers about the Philippines from knowledge, either general 
or particular, may be safely treated, in the light of our ex- 
perience, as indisputable. The most recent surprising report 
that controverts beliefs and principles that were commonly 
accepted is conveyed by Major Cuartes E. Wooprurr, a 
surgeon in the United States army, and concerns the use of 
intoxicants by Americans in the Philippines. When Presi- 
dent Exior of Harvard had occasion to address a group of 
teachers who were starting for the Philippines, he admonished 
them, among other things, to abstain from alcohol. Major 
WooprurF says that was bad advice. He relates that in 1902, 
being impressed by the common assertion that aleohol was 
particularly dangerous to our soldiers in the tropics, he made 
a study of the physical condition and drinking habits of an 
infantry regiment that had been three years in the Philip- 
pines, and of a cavalry regiment that had been there fifteen 
months. He found, to his astonishment, and somewhat to 
his confusion, that 68 per cent. of the excessive drinkers 
retained their health, 66 per cent. of the moderate drinkers, 
and 46 per cent. of the abstainers. Of the excessives, 114 
per cent. died; of the moderates, 4 per cent.; and of the 
abstainers, 9 per cent. His comment is: 


If these figures prove anything, they prove that in the terrible 
depressing, neurasthenic, anemic conditions brought about by living 
in a tropical climate, against whose onslaughts we have no pro- 
tection like the dark-skinned native, a white man who is not as- 
sisted by a little alcohol is more harmed by the climate than the 
man who does get it. Moreover, the damage done to these young 
men by occasional sprees is not so great as the damage done by 
the climate to the abstainers. What a lot of misstatements have 
we received from our teachers, text-books, and authorities! 


As for the teachers whom President Exior exhorted, he re- 
lates that he was often called in to see them professionally, 
and that he never encountered a more horrible condition of 
health in any people as a class. Every woman among them 
whom he saw was in a wretched state. He says there is less 
drunkenness among our soldiers in the tropics than at home, 
and gives statistics. He also insists that Americans need 
animal food in the tropics if they are to avoid the exhaustions 
due to the climate and the consequent infections. 


These are very grievous as well as surprising reports. We 
quote them as we find them and turn them over to denial 
and controversy. What the Rev. Dr. Witspur F. Crarts, 
of Washington, will say about them we should hate to con- 
jecture. It is he who is quoted as saying in Pittsburg on 
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December 18, “If I were to form a composite picture of 
the devil as an angel of light and of darkness, I could easily 
imagine LyMan Apsott and Bishop Porter in the composite.” 
Dr. Crarts will have to let Major Wooprurr into the same 


group. If the Major’s findings are sustained by other 
observers and investigators, they will help to impress upon 
us that the conditions of existence are different in the Philip- 
pines from what they are here, and that we must adapt our 
expectations and our judgments to those differences. If 
Americans in the Philippines need rum, we must resign our- 
selves to their consumption of it, hoping, nevertheless, that 
it will not be necessary to contrive for their special use a 
new moral law with larger loopholes in it than the one we 
patronize at home. 


Acceding to the request of Governor-elect Dovuatas, the 
President assigned General Mines to duty as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts. The effect of the detail is to give him 
the pay oz a lieutenant-general in active service, to which 
Massachusetts adds the $3600 which she pays her Adjutant- 
General. The modest total is by a good deal the largest pay 
that any American army officer is drawing in consideration 
of military services. 


Cardiff, South Wales, has published abroad the tale of a new 
evangelist, Evans Roperts by name, who, from a common 
collier, has suddenly leaped into fame as almost a second 
Westey. He draws vast throngs to hear him, and not only 
do his own words thrill and fire his hearers, but he seems 
to possess the power of conferring upon them the gift of 
eloquent speech. Old men and maidens, young men and 
even children, rise and give testimony to the spiritual change 
he has worked in their lives. This rustic divine preaches the 
gospel of joy. He smiles and laughs in the pulpit, and his 
services in their gay and festive character are in marked 
contrast to the familiar lugubriousness of our own camp- 
meetings, with their weeping mourners and their overpowering 
sense of sin. It is said that at many of the factories in 
South Wales the hands have stopped work to hold prayer- 
meetings, and the owners complain that they are in conse- 
juence put to serious loss. At one of the large tin-plate 
factories, when the horn sounded the other morning, the 
men all dropped their tools, and for three-quarters of an hour 
they held a prayer-meeting, while the machinery stood still. 
They prayed for the manager’s soul, but he replied that he 
vreferred their work to their prayers. The whole story may 
remind us that the Celtic character in Wales, as in Ireland 
or Scotland or Brittany, is singularly prone to waves of 
religious emotionalism, and goes to extremes in fervent piety. 


Dr. Lyman Assott preached, on December 18, to the Har- 
vard students in Appleton Chapel. “I wonder,” he said, 
“if you students will understand me when I say that I no 
longer believe in a great first cause. To-morrow the news- 
papers will brand me as a heretic. My God is a great 
and ever-present force which is manifest in all the ac- 
tivities of man and all the workings of nature.” He 
went on to tell about the God he believed in, “who 
is in, and through, and of, everything,” who is the one 
eternal energy, intelligent and possessing personality. To 
the lay mind Dr. Assort’s idea of God, as set forth in the 
newspaper reports, seems to include most of the elements 
that are essential. With whatever words any one attempts 
to define the immeasurable, there will always be more left 
over than the words include. Dr. AppotT seems over- 
ambitious in aspiring to be published as a heretic on the 
score of his idea of Ged alone. Nevertheless, he did get into 
larger type than usual, and our theological contemporary 
the Sun defines him as a pantheist, and suggests that he 
ought to be “on a platform wholly independent of religion 
as it was once conceived to be.” The Sun is eternally 
solicitous that every seeker after truth should get on the 
platform where he belongs. We share its solicitude to the 
extent of much curiosity as to the platform that the Sun 
itself should occupy. It is the greatest defender of the faith 
agoing, but somehow half its efforts seem to be directed to 
demonstrating that the faith is, and must. ever continue to 































be, indefensible. Dr. Agport’s divagations do not convey 
that impression. Whether his newly defined idea of God 
is heretical or not, he will probably continue to say his 
prayers. We have high authority for believing that Satan 
trembles when he sees the weakest saint upon his knees, but 
is there any basis to suspect that the Adversary is seriously 
dismayed when Brother Larran expounds theology ¢ 


Mr. Pearson, the English publisher, owns a popular maga- 
zine, a weekly paper, and nine newspapers, all in England and 
distributed between London, Birmingham, Leicester, and 
Neweastle. His list includes papers of diverse styles, sizes, 
politics, and deportment. He appreciates and owns all kinds, 
Tory, Liberal, Unionist, Imperialist, Conservative, and Rad- 
ical. When he acquires a new paper he aims to keep it in 
the same groove in which he finds it, and to sell it to the 
same readers. Therefore he makes no sweeping changes in 
the staffs of papers that he buys. But in one particular all 
his properties are harmonious. They all support Mr. JosePH 
CHAMBERLAIN’S protective policy. One of the latest of his 
acquisitions is the old conservative, free-trade London Stand- 
ard. He desired that it should remain old and conservative, 
but its free-trade proclivities have made trouble. Not that 
le pressed the point with undue ardor. He asked all the 
Standard’s editors to stay, and most of them stayed. He was 
willing to let free trade and protection go undiseussed for a 
time, but even that did not satisfy Mr. Curtis, the Standard’s 
old editor, who declared that he must be outspoken, either 
against Mr. CHameertLaIn or for him, and that he was not 
for him. So Mr. Curtis resigned, and wrote to the Times 
explaining why, and the matter has given the other journals 
and their correspondents a topic on which they have relieved 
their minds profusely and with glowing candor. 


It is an interesting situation. If a publisher wants to own 
a lot of newspapers with conflicting views on various subjects, 
there is no moral reason why he shouldn’t. If he has a talent 


for management, he can manage a group of papers to some ' 


advantage, buying his ink and white paper and even his 
news in larger quantities, and therefore cheaper, than if he 
bad only one to provide for. He can make all his papers 
reflect more or less his energy and taste and knowledge in 
many particulars without disturbance, but if he undertakes 
to make them all support a detail of political policy about 
which there is intense feeling and abrupt disparity of pub- 
lic sentiment, of course he must look out for squalls. He 
has changed the situation. The readers of a paper don’t 
eare who buys the ink, so long as it is black; nor do they 
greatly care who supplies the ideas and convictions, so long 
as they are to their taste and accord with their expectation. 
But to swap convictions on them in a vital matter is a 
critical experiment and usually fitter to be made for con- 
science sake than in the way of business. 


All England knows now, as the result of the affair of the 
Standard, just what papers Mr. Pearson owns, and that they 
all support Mr. CHamBer.atn’s policy. If he intended to 
publish papers of opposing politics, he ought not to have 
allowed himself the luxury of having political views. Some 
of our capitalists have understood the matter better. They 
have been for both sides. But they have not been successful 
as newspaper owners, and none of them that we know of has 
attempted to own a string of assorted papers. Mr. Hearst 
owns a string of papers, but they are not assorted. They all 
behave alike, and their owner provides them all with convic- 
tions out of the same chaldron, just as he provides them all 
with pictures, poetry, moral homilies, sporting news, and ink. 
We think Mr. Herarst’s method is wiser than Mr. PEarson’s, 
but perhaps the distances in England are not great enough 
to make them practicable there. Each one of Mr. Hearst’s 
papers needs territory. Bring them as near together as Mr. 
Prarson’s papers are, and the combustion of emotions might 
be greater than would be consistent with the public safety. 





MILLENNIAL 
T’d love to have the anti-impys see 
Birt Tarr with Acuratpo on his knee; 
Not prone nor backside up, but sitting prim, 
While kindly Tart ameliorated him. 
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Will President Roosevelt Rule His Party? 


MAny observers of the phenomenal majority of both the popular 
and electoral votes secured by Mr. RoosEVELT last November seem 
inclined to predict that the leaders of the Republican party in Con- 
gress, though they may hesitate and delay, will ultimately carry 
out any plans deliberately formed and earnestly advocated by the 
President. It is an interesting fact that the forecast is not war- 
ranted by our political history. In 1808 JAMES MapIson obtained 
122 against 53 electoral votes, yet he was so far from dominating 
the Democratic-Republican party that HENry Cuay and other rising 
men in Congress forced upon him against his will the “ Young 
Man’s War” of 1812. Indeed, it looked at one time as if his party 
would refuse to give MADISON a renomination. In 1852 FRANKLIN 
PIERCE got 254 against 42 electoral votes, yet, far from dominating 
his party, he was dominated by it, the leaders compelling him to 
champion a repeal of the Missouri Compromise. In 1864 ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN was reelected by 212 electoral votes against 21. Did he 
rule his party? On the contrary, he could not even rule his 
cabinet. In the winter of 1864-5, he read to his cabinet the draft 
of a message to Congress embodying a proposal to distribute $400,- 
000,000 in United States bonds among those Confederate States 
which before a designated date should adopt the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment abolishing slavery. Every member of the cabinet opposed the 
message, which, accordingly, was withheld. Utysses S. Grant in 
1868 received 214 against 80 electoral votes. So far was he, how- 
ever, from exercising ascendency over his party that not a few of 
its most eminent leaders revolted, held in 1872 a so-called Liberal- 
Republican Convention, and nominated Horace GREELEY for the 
Presidency. In the year last named the electoral colleges gave 
GRANT 286 against 63 electoral votes, a tremendous majority, yet 
GRANT, in his second term, proved unable to carry out his San 
Domingo project. Mr. CLEVELAND in 1892 had a majority of 110 
electoral votes over his Republican and Populist competitors com- 
bined, and, as his popularity was attested by his carrying States 
never before since the civil war carried by a Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency, it was taken for granted that he would be able 
to shape legislation. As a matter of fact, the Writson tariff bill, 
which embodied his fiscal views, was subjected at the hands of 
Democrats in the Senate to a degree of mutilation that the Presi- 
dent witnessed not only with disapproval, but with indignation and 
disgust. So far, then, as precedents go, we cannot assume that, be- 
cause of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s amazing triumph at the ballot-box, he 
can count upon the obedience of his party in Congress. It is true 
that he possesses a resoluteness of character to which neither 
MapIson nor PIERCE could lay claim. Both Grant and CLEVE- 
LAND, however, were men of sturdy fibre and firm will, comparable 
with Mr. ROosSEVELT’s own; yet both had to succumb, as we have 
seen. 

Unless, therefore, Mr. RoOSEVELT’s second administration should 
prove an exception in our political history, it will depend mainly 
or largely upon circumstances beyond his own control whether he 
shall succeed in assuring the execution of a programme definitely 
formulated by him, and commended by him to Congress. Con- 
spicuous among these circumstances will be the intrinsic merit or 
political expediency of the policies which he is known to favor. 
What are those policies? We name, primarily, tariff revision, be- 
cause, if nothing should be done in that direction by the party now 
in power before the spring of 1908, it is well-nigh certain that the 
next Presidential campaign will turn upon that issue. There seems 
to be no doubt that, before the Fifty-eighth Congress met for its 
second regular session, Mr. ROOSEVELT was keenly alive to the ad- 
visability of revising some schedules of the Drneiey tariff, and of 
doing it before the spring of 1906, when the campaign preceding 
the general election of Representatives in Congress would be at 
hand. Those who had access to him reported that he was disposed 
to express his views on the subject in a special message announcing 
that he should convoke in extra session the Fifty-ninth Congress 
soon after the 4th of March, for the purpose of revising the tariff. 
What was the outcome, however, of prolonged consultations with 
Mr. Atpricu, Mr. HALE, and other leaders of the majority in the 
Senate, and with Speaker CANNON and other influential Republi- 
cans in the House? Instead of converting them to his revision 
ideas, Mr. RoosEvELT seems to have become a convert to theirs; 
or, what practically amounts to the same thing, he has assented, 
apparently, to an indefinite postponement of his project. If any 
ruling has been done in this business, it is not the President who has 
proved to be the ruler. 

We pass to what some would deem the capital feature of Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S personal programme; certainly, it is the most im- 
portant feature of his last annual message. We refer to his 
warmly urged request that Congress would clothe the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the power not only to set aside as 
unreasonable an existing railway rate, but to substitute for it a 
rate which in its judgment would be more reasonable. As we have 
formerly pointed out, bills making substantially the same. proposal 
were already pending in the present Congress, one in the Senate 
and the other in the House of Representatives. There is no indica- 
tion that either bill will become a law, or will even reach the 










































































































stage of public debate. Moreover, even those Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who are supposed most faithfully to represent the Presi- 
dent’s opinions—including the Secretary of the Navy, who is a 
railroad man of much experience—seem inclined to renounce the 
plan of conferring the function named on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and of delegating it instead to an Interstate Commerce 
Court. Even the substitute thus talked of, however, is still in 
embryo; no bill defining it has yet been introduced in either House 
of Congress, nor is one known to have been prepared. Inasmuch as 
the present Congress will expire in about two months after the 
holidays, and inasmuch as none of the great. appropriation bills 
has come up even for discussion, we may dismiss as out of the 
question the notion that an Interstate Commerce Court, whether 
the large one suggested by Senator ELKINS, or the small one favor- 
ed by the Secretary of the Navy, will be created earlier than the 
winter of 1905-6, even if the establishment of sueh a tribunal is 
seriously contemplated by the leaders of the Republican majorities 
in the Federal Legislature. 

Let us glance at some of the other measures to which Mr. 
ROOSEVELT is committed, but as to which it remains to be seen 
whether he can rally his party to their support. There, for ex- 
ample, are the arbitration treaties, of which five have been con- 
cluded, namely, with France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and 
England. We have little, if any, doubt that a considerable ma- 
jority of thé Republican Senators will consent to ratify these 
treaties, but whether the necessary two-thirds vote can be secured 
is by no means certain. In view of the reluctance previously dis- 
played to substitute a general arbitration treaty for diplomatic 
negotiation and special agreements, made with reference to par- 
ticular questions as they arise, like the Alaska Boundary contro- 
versy, we should not be much surprised to see a few Republicans 
combining with all the Democrats to defeat a ratification of the 
compacts above named. We doubt, at all events, whether any of 
them will be confirmed during the short remnant of life left to the 
Fifty-eighth Congress. For our own part, we wish that every one 
of the treaties might be ratified before the next 4th of March; 
but a wish is one thing, expectation is another. 

If there is one of the appropriation bills in which the President 
may be presumed to be profoundly interested, it is that which 
will make provision for the navy during the coming year. The 
estimate submitted by Secretary Morton to the House of Repre- 
sentatives puts the amount needed for our Navy Department in the 
next twelvemonth at $113,000,000. The estimate contemplates four 
new battle-ships and six scout-cruisers, besides better dock facilities, 
navy-yard improvements, and the construction of new buildings for 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. It turns out, however, that 
several Republican members of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs are determined to pare down the estimate, holding that only 
one new battle-ship instead of four such vessels should be author- 
ized this year, and that more scout-cruisers are not needed at this 
time. There is some force in the assertion that, since economy 
is to be the watchword of this session, and since sums incontestably 
required for rivers and harbors, and for certain public buildings, 
are to be refused, the appropriation for the navy ought to be 
diminished rather than increased. Under all the circumstances, 
the appropriation finally made is not unlikely to fall short of 
Secretary Morton’s estimate by from five to ten per cent. Here, 
manifestly, is another of Mr. ROosEVELT’s policies that Congress 
will scarcely agree to carry out in its entirety. 

We have, on the other hand, no doubt that one of Mr. RoosEvett’s 
purposes will be fulfilled. We refer to his plan for developing the 
natural resources of the Philippines, a plan formulated in the 
Philippine government bill, the essence of which is a provision au- 
thorizing the insular administration to guarantee four per cent. 
interest annually for thirty years on the first-mortgage bonds of 
corporations undertaking to construct railways in the archipelago. 
We take for granted that the House of Representatives will concur 
in the prudent amendments made in the Senate, and that the bill 
thus amended will become a law. The question arises, however, 
whether Mr. RoOSEVELT’S success in securing the assent of Con- 
gress to this particular measure will not render impracticable an- 
other project upon which he is understood equally to have set his 
heart, that, namely, of admitting to our ports, duty free, all 
products of the Philippines, except sugar and tobacco, which would 
be subjected hereafter to twenty-five per cent. of the DIneLry 
rates instead of the seventy-five per cent. which they now pay. It 
looks as if such a fiscal change might deplete so signally the public 
revenue of the Philippines as to put it out of their government’s 
power to sustain the burden that will be imposed by the guarantee 
of interest on railway bonds. It will be remembered that at present 
all duties collected in our ports on products coming from the 
Philippines are turned over to the insular treasury. Suppose that 
the Philippine government should presently find itself obliged to 
pay three or four million dollars a year by way of interest on 
guaranteed railway securities; where would it find the money, if it 
ceased to receive any considerable income from United States 
custom-houses ? 

On the whole, we arrive at the conclusion that while in minor 
matters Mr. ROOSEVELT’S wishes will have much weight with the 
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Federal legislators, yet in things of far-reaching moment, like 
tariff revision or the creation of an Interstate Commerce Court, the 
Republican majorities in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives are much more likely to be influenced by their own leaders 


than by the President. After all, that is as it should be, if our 
Federal Constitution is based on a sound principle—the principle, 
namely, that the Legislature ought to be paramount, and that 
to this end no seat or voice in it should be conceded to official 
spokesmen of the Executive. 





Russia’s Prayer for Self-Government Denied 


Ever since the spokesmen of the zemstvos, or provincial coun- 
cils, met in St. Petersburg, and drew up a memorial imploriug 
the Czar to convoke an elective national assembly, there have 
been in all large Russian towns riotous demonstrations, adapted, 
if not deliberately intended, to alarm Nicuotas II., and thus frus- 
trate thé attempt to secure representative institutions. There is 
but too much reason to suspect that the outbreak of tumult 
and disorder was instigated by tools of the reactionists, by such 
emissaries, in other words, as the French - called agents provoca- 
tcurs. The hand of such agents seems detectable in the resolu- 
tions passed at meetings of the extreme Radicals and Social Demo- 
crats, who have insisted upon concessions much more extensive 
than those which the delegates from the zemstvos deemed it pru- 
dent to request, and who have coupled such injudicious exactions 
with a peremptory demand for the immediate cessation of the war 
in the Far East. 

One can almost hear the sinister deductions drawn by those 
who have access to the Czar, and who alone can at alJl times 
reach his ear, from the violent agitation and the extravagant 
demands brought about at the very time when the fate of the 
petition for self-government presented by moderate reformers hung 
trembling in the balance. The grand dukes, who are inflexibly 
opposed to any mitigation of the autocratic system, would in- 
terpret after their own fashion the history of the French ancien 
régime, and point out that not until Louis XVI. listened to ideal- 
ists and called together the States-General, did he enter upon the 
path that led him quickly to the scaffold. The experience of that 
sovereign affords, they would say, conclusive proof that, where a 
people is totally unaccustomed to self-rule, an autocrat who plants 
his foot on the slippery slope of concession to popular clamor is 
doomed by physico-physiological laws to topple into the abyss. Un- 
questionably, the earlier scenes of the French Revolution will 
bear such an interpretation, and we may be sure that, during the 
last fortnight, his imperial relatives have driven the lesson home 
to the sensitive intelligence and quaking heart of Nicnoras II. 
At all events, the deed is done. The prayer of the moderate re- 
formers is rejected, and the reactionists have triumphed by the 
same reprobate instrumentalities to which, in desperation, they 
resorted twenty-five years ago. The Official Gazette of St. Peters- 
burg, which, it was hoped, would, on Monday, December 19, the 
Fmperor’s féte-day, proclaim his assent to the zemstvo petition, 
published, on the contrary, a circular note, directing ¢)« provincial 
governors to prevent the zemstvos from discussing hereafter the 
question of a constitution, and holding the governors personally 
responsible for any breach of the order. Thus end the plans of 
circumspect reformers to combine progress with peace and to safe- 
guard their country from a bloody revolution. 

The champions of the autocratic system are too shrewd and too 
experienced not to couple the rejection of the zemstvo petition for 
representative institutions with an ostensibly gracious concession 
of some other kind. They are willing, or professedly willing, to 
do something for the peasants, who constitute nine-tenths of Rus- 
sia’s population, and who are still loyal to the Czar, or, as they 
name him, their “ Little Father.” Now, as a matter of fact, the 
peasants are subject to grave disabilities, which, owing to econom- 
ical causes, are aggravated every day. Their status is radically 
different from that of other Russians. The fact is often over- 
looked that, in their mirs, or village communes, the principle of 
communal, as distinguished from individual, property prevails. 
Participation in communal rights has hitherto carried with it cor- 
responding obligations. The peasant, although, nominally, no long- 
er a serf, is still, practically, adscriptus glebe—that is to say, he 
is tied to the soil on which he was born. He lacks the right en- 
joyed by other subjects of the Czar to quit his-domicile, to move 
from place to place in search of employment in one or another 
occupation. Without the permission of the village council he can- 
not leave his commune, where, aside from a few minor household 
industries, he has no opportunity of earning a livelihood, except 
by taking part in the tilling of the common fields. Under the cir- 
cumstances, and, in view of the exceptional fecundity of the Russian 
peasant women, it is not surprising that the pressure of the agri- 
cultural population on the means of subsistence is already severe 
and rapidly increasing. The grand dukes, therefore, had the 
sagacity to publish on December 18—the day before the rejection 
of the zemstvo prayer for a Parliament was to be made known— 
the report of Mr. Wirts, president of the Ministerial Council, who, 













































































































as chairman of a special committee appointed two years ago, has 
been investigating methods of improving the condition of the agri- 
cultural population and the expediency of revising the special laws 
affecting the peasantry. The conclusions reached in the report 
are said to have met with the approval, not only of the Minister 
of the Interior, but of the Czar himself, on which account. they 
are expected to be made by the commission the basis of new laws. 
Mr. WITTE proposes to complete the emancipation act of 1861 by 
putting an end to the treatment of peasants as a class apart, and 
giving them an opportunity of freeing themselves forever from the 
soil, and placing themselves on an equality with all other classes 
of the population, by removing the restrictions hitherto imposed in 
their case on initiative enterprise. 

No Russian reformer would dispute the equity and the urgency 
of such a reform. He would applaud a ukase decreeing it as at 
least a step in the right path, but he would, at the same time, 
point out that there can be no guaranty of the fulfilment of any 
proclaimed reform in the absence of an elective national assembly, 
to which ministers should be, at least morally, if not constitution- 
ally, responsible. Russian bureaucrats are past masters in the 
art of keeping the word of promise to the ear and breaking it to 
the hope. 

Those who have no personal acquaintance with Russia, and who 
desire to learn why it is next to impossible to secure by pacific 
agitation any substantial and permanent reform, may do well to 
read a book lately published by the Harpers, and entitled The 
Land of Riddles, by Mr. HuGo GAnz, a distinguished journalist of 
Vienna, who, during his recent sojourn in Russia, had exceptional 
opportunities of obtaining authentic information. His informants 
seem to have convinced him that, so long as the upholders of 
autocracy can borrow in foreign countries the money needed to de- 
fray their expenditures, and, above all, to pay their soldiers, a 
revolution is impracticable. He asked a well-fed and representa- 
tive Russian tradesman in Moscow what he thought about the war 
in the Far East and the internal conditions of his country. The 
answer was characteristic: “It is not anybody’s business to think, 
but to obey God and the Czar.” The present order of things in 
Russia rests upon this principle, and on the stupidity of the half- 
savage Cossacks. Mr. GANz holds, therefore, that, in spite of 
the many symptoms of bitter feeling, a revolution under organized 
leadership, and with a definite object, is as yet impossible. At the 
most, single nationalities, or the starving peasantry, might rise 
up fitfully, only to suffer a sanguinary overthrow. 
in sight is deliverance for these most unfortunate of men. There 
are crises in the life of a nation, as in that of an individual, when 
the patient must be worse in order to be better. In national bank- 
ruptcy alone is a gleam of hope discernible. Therefore it is that 
so many Russians pray, under their breath, “God help us so that 
we may be defeated.” 





Educational Conferences in Virginia 


THE same courage with which: Virginia faced broken fortunes 
and devastated lands after the war is shown in the spirit with 
which she is now facing the industrial and educational problems 
set her. The great question of how to spread adequate educational 
facilities throughout the State is being gravely considered. The 
Cooperative Education Commission of the State met in Norfolk, 
December 6 and ‘7, with Governor MontTacueE in the chair. The 
seriousness with which the people view the cause was attested by 
the great audiences attending these educational conferences. Presi- 
dent ALDERMAN of the University of Virginia made a most eloquent 
and moving address upon “The Education of All the People.” 
Practically all the colleges of the State were represented, and edu- 
cational rallies were held in all the neighboring small towns. 

The chief action of the commission was to resolve that a thor- 
ough campaign of the State should be made in the spring in ‘be- 
half of the progressive purposes of the commission, and that the 
Governor of the State and the president of the university should 
lead the campaign. 

The city educational associations can meet the needs of the 
city schools in due time, but the question of offering adequate 
educational advantages to the rural districts is a larger ques- 
tion, and involves more difficult undertakings. The rural schools, 
even were they in themselves satisfactory, can never have full at- 
tendance until there is a mounted, efficient rural police who under- 
stand that their duties are as much preventative as punitive. The 
second great need is the need for good roads. It is doubtless true 
that much of the best of human material is in the country, and 
always will be there: quiet and space and calm being their own 
gifts to character, but unless the insecurity and isolation of such 
living can be alleviated, it will become a difficult matter to keep a 
rural population on any terms. 

There are still in the more aristocratic Southern States a few 
people left who do not believe in education for the masses. In 
a despotism or under a feudal system it may be possible to avoid 
certain inconvenient stages of growth. Where blind obedience to 
authority prevails the yeast of a little knowledge, which is both 
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painful and dangerous, may be omitted. In a democracy there 
is but one remedy, and that is more yeast until the whole loaf 
is leavened. 

Even among those who believe education to be an excellent thing 
for their own children, but a questionable good for other men’s 
children, the question would bring forth a different answer if 
shifted to the basis of character. Character is admittedly a 
good thing for all men’s children. More and more our deepest 
thinkers are basing moral character upon the power to think. 
“To strengthen the will it is necessary to give the person of weak 
will the power to think connectedly, and especially to reach an end 
by long and complex trains of means,” says Mr. Fetrx ADLER. A 
merely emotional religion will not make a reliable man, as all 
people know who have had dealings with primitive races. Morality 
is progressive, and strides alongside the mental development. It 
is beside the mark to say that we have known good, ignorant, and 
bad clever ones. Book-knowledge is by no means the only knowl- 
edge in the world, and the so-called ignorant man may have funds 
of observation and carefully thought-out principles, and the so- 
called clever man may have a natnral facility for making a show 
of a very little superficial knowledge. A point at issue is: What 
is the percentage of crime among college professors and university 
trained men? Does it or does it not exceed the percentage of 
crime among the uneducated classes? If one base this question 
on the lowest rung, a man cannot learn much without learning 
that honesty and decency are good policy. 

And there is another point to consider in this matter of ex- 
pending money and energy upon education. Who are the happy 


people? Are they the ignorant, the squalid, the wealthy, the 
thoughttul? Say-what one will, the world of ideas is the one that 


never fails a man. Who has learned to live there cannot be crushed 
by outer circumstances. Things have never yet made a man happy. 
Wealth in itself is mere raw power, and in the hands of the igno- 
rant or the thoughtless it is a mischievous power. The educated 
man alone can be trusted to find life an inexhaustible pleasure. A 
world of wide ideas and interests stand by a man as a solid and 
lasting consolation; though death may devastate, change only en- 
riches and the years garner fresh treasures. Who pursues ideas 
shall never reach the end of his search nor be overcome by ennui, 
disgust, and boredom. 





Beginnings 


THERE are moments in the lives of all men when with closed 
eyes they hear through the silence the pulsing away of the hours 
and they realize the life beyond time. The smallness of the pres- 
ent moment, made up as it is half of past and half of future, its 
whole illusory nature, “so helpless a kitten in the star-spangled 
universal bag,” springs upon one, and the calendar upon which 
we mark out our sense of succession is a futile blank. Birth itself 
is but “a sleep and a forgetting.” It is not time, but content 
that counts. The one great birthday of the world commemorates 
a short life, not so much as half the allotted span of man; a life 
obscure except for a few short years of arduous service and of suf- 
fering. It is not the numbered succession of days that is life, 
but the area a soul covers, its stretch over souls and out beyond 
space and time. It is, humanly speaking, that we tell of growth in 
time; growth is in life, in fulness of consciousness, in abundance of 
giving. For.“ the transient,” said MARTINEAU, “is more to the 
large soul than the everlasting to the little.” 

But we cannot think in terms of the eternal; even as in olden 
myths the gods appeared to mortals only in disguise, so the life 
everlasting, pitiful of mortals, presents itself to the dawning con- 
sciousness under the symbols of time and space.. We live in illu- 
sion of beginnings and ends. The flower drops its seed into earth, 
into darkness and apparent death that a new life and a fuller 
life may be brought to the birth. 

This is what we mean as we turn aside from our daily round to 
give at Christmas-time. We are meaning then, with all our hearts, 
the wonderful paradox of human existence, that what we cling 
to, we lose, and what we give, we have, and when we die, we live. 
We are emphasizing the truth that we bear half-hidden through 
the year, that we are, inasmuch as we are to other men. We are 
melting the separate existence till it lose itself in the millions’ 
life. The fulness of consciousness sweeps out- beyond ourselves, 
our house, our friendships, and on these few days we learn a lit- 
tle to love humanity entire. We bind closer our relations to all 
that we have seen and heard, and our good-will stretches over 
the earth. Humanity wakes on its birthday morn and makes claim 
not to gain, but to give; not to be loved, but to love; not to live 
in, but to lose the self. This is the culmination of human life, 
to lay it aside. Greater love hath no man than this, that he die. 
This is the fixed ideal that we hold aloft to human nature, and 
once a year, as far as in us lies, we try to realize and celebrate it. 
We have had the vision of the perfect human life. And let life 
come as it will, to the throne or a manger, it comes to perfect itself 
in wisdom, to serve, unafraid and in all diligence, the Will not its 
own, and to offer up its life for other men as best it may. 






















ROBERT MARION LA FOLLETTE, GOVERNOR —_ 
WISCONSIN 


For an interesting sketch of the career of Governor La Follette, who has just been reelected Governor of Wisconsin, the reader 
is referred to the article by Earle Hooker Eaton on page 2025 of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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Prince Radziville, with Commissary Wagons, obtaining Supplies before Orders were issued forbidding their Sale to the Russians 


TROUBLES OF THE RUSSIAN FORCES IN MANCHURIA—DIFFI- 
CULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN SECURING SUPPLIES 
FROM THE CHINESE 


One of the most serious problems which now confronts the Russian army in Manchuria is the difficulty in obtaining supplies 
fron. the Chinese. In a number of towns the Chinese authorities have forbidden the merchants to dispose of goods to the 
Russians, and Chinese troops patrol the streets to see that these orders are obeyed. These photographs were taken at Hsin- 
min-tun, about eight miles from Liao-Yang, just previous to the issuance of an order by the Chinese prefect forbidding the sale 
of goods 
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New Phases of Theatre 


Management 





By Charles Frohman 


DO not know what more effective commentary can be made 
on the current speculations concerning the American stage, 
under present theatrical conditions and management, than 
to point out the constant necessity under which managers 
labor of giving the public, in the best manner, the best that 

can be procured in the way of plays, players, and productions. It 
is the one condition under which theatrical managers are able to 
dé business. If attractions fall short in “ drawing” qualities, it 
is the fault of the supply, not the fault of the managers. The 
difficulty with the stage of to-day lies with the playwright. It may 
seem a remarkable assertion, yet it is none the less true that in 
one year the playwrights of America, France, Germany, and 
England have not turned out six genuine plays. The promise of 
the American drama is certainly small, though we have a number 
of playwrights in this country who are, in my opinion, equal to 
any playwrights in the world—and I base this assertion on my ac- 
quaintance with the playwrights of the world and on the cosmo- 
politan character of my work. Such authors as Gillette, Thomas, 
Fitch, George Ade, Paul Potter, and others, turn out as good, 
logical, consistent plays as any writers in the world. But with 
possibly few exceptions our dramatists have not advanced far 
enough in their work to make it acceptable to other countries; 
and this notwithstanding the, fact that they produce plays of 
good construction, serious interest, and genuine comedy. 
' Why the bugaboo of “ business management” should have be- 
come a disturbing question I cannot understand. There is no 
doubt that the legitimate business management under which the- 
atres are run to-day is the best that could possibly be devised. It 
is the business system which obtains with the large business and 
banking institutions, and is intended for the best interests of actors, 
playwrights, and employees. But the business of management is 
misunderstood, so far as the theatres in America are concerned. 
There is no “ concentration ” of managers. We managers have not 
formed an alliance. The public has been misinformed concerning 
“theatrical syndicates” and the condition of theatrical affairs. 
There has been formed in this country a combination for the 
sole purpose of representing theatres and of facilitating what is 
known as the “ booking” of attractions for these theatres. This 
combination has nothing to do with the production of plays, or 
the engagement of actors, or the running of theatres. The mem- 


bers of this combination work separately, except so far as the’ 


“booking” of theatres under their control is concerned. They 
compete for plays, for actors, and for theatrical work. They have 
no other interests in common, and their work is absolutely inde- 
pendent. It is obvious that if a “combination” existed it could 
not last. For the purpose stated the arrangement was made for 
five years; it was renewed for five years more, and is now in its 
seventh year. This indicates the satisfaction which the plan has 
given. It may continue and it may.not—of that I cannot say. 

In the mean time ail work independently. As in the case of 
the other members of the ‘“ combination,” my successes are my 
own and my failures are my own. There has been no other in- 
terest connected with my productions. The other people con- 
nected with the combination are competing with me for plays and 
actors. The financial success of the productions is not vested in a 
body of men or a combination representing a number of theatres. 
Individual experience and facts govern the outcome of productions, 
whether it be gain or loss. As a manager myself, producing plays 
in two countries, with probably more “ stars” under my manage- 
ment than were ever gathered together before, I am able to af- 
firm that in this great work of “ stars,” plays, and authors, there 
is no connection with ‘ play syndicates ” or “ theatre syndicates.” 

There is no financial connection between: these managers in 
the matter of productions: for the stage. They do not co- 
operate in engaging actors: they do not cooperate in securing 
dramatists nor in producing plays. Their work» is separate 
and distinct. One does not know what the other is doing or in- 
tends to do. Each one competes with the other to secure plays, 
stars, and attractions generally. Whatever the result of the pro- 
ductions, these managers stand or fall by their own work. Their 
only connection is in handling the various “ bookings ” throughout 
the country so that the work will be done in an orderly and skil- 
ful manner from New York, without conflict of dates or loss of time. 
In all else they are business rivals. 

This plan, by the way, did not originate in America. It has 
been going on in London for fifteen years. Over there the man- 
agers throughout the English provinces joined together and worked 
in London through their representative, precisely as in this coun- 
try. If you divorce the idea of a “ combination ” from everything 
concerned with individual productions—dramatists, actors, plays, 
management, and all people and things connected with the pro- 
ductions—you have the whole story in a nutshell. 

The New York manager is especially benefited by the fact that 
so many of his audiences go abroad and there gather impressions. 
Returning home from Paris and other places, they have. reason 
to come back to their own New York theatres with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction and pleasure as a result of comparisons drawn between 
the theatres in this country and in other countries. New York 
to-day can show more advancement and more improvement in the- 
atrical propertvy—and brought about by the managers alone—than 
any Continental city. 

If all these things were not done for the benefit of the stage 
they would have no meaning. And it is surely for the benefit of 
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the stage to have these perfect theatres and everything else in pro- 
portion. 

The result of connecting the theatres has brought about a better 
condition of affairs throughout the whole United States... What 
we have given to the public in the way of theatres speaks for it- 
selfi—managers feel now that it is obligatory upon them, besides 
being a matter of pride to them, to give the public what will 
satisfy it in these theatres. It is a case where business policy and 
professional pride go hand in hand. 

In the present condition of theatrical affairs in this country no- 
body is being injured. The theatres are open to everybody, and no 
one encourages the American playwright more than I do. Thou- 
sands of dollars are laid out by me every year in advance royalties 
for American work. I am constantly making contracts with 
American authors and paying them money for their time. They 
have had the best encouragement and the best services, and have 
been backed with every financial facility. Nothing would be more 
desirable to me than to secure the best part of my material on 
this side. Nevertheless, that has never stopped me from producing 
foreign plays, reserving, as I do, the right to be cosmopolitan in my 
offerings. For the past few years I have left New York in 
January, opened the same month in London, and gone on with 
my work in the theatres controlled by me there as I do here. Per- 
sonally, I have not been slow to produce American plays in Lon- 
don or English plays in New York. In fact, the charge was once 
brought against me of producing in America only the plays that 
had succeeded abroad; that, those plays having succeeded, it was 
a simple matter for me to produce them in America. Now, mere- 
ly as a matter of fact and theatrical history, I myself produced 
most of the plays in London before they came here. It was so 
with many of the plays of Barrie, Jones, Marshall, Jerome, Pinero, 
and others. Instead of securing the plays for America, I went to 
London and made the original productions there. And to reverse 
the picture, I could mention a number of English plays that were 
first done here by me. If there is any one who has “ mixed the 
children up” more effectively I would be pleased to meet him. 

Foreign plays, if successful, are valuable in America. A success- 
ful play, though, is not a question of geography. If a foreign play 
is serious in its intention and of genuine appeal, it does not mat- 
ter whether the scene is laid in Mayfair or in the Champs Elysées, 
so far as an American audience is concerned. An experienced man- 
ager does not take that point into consideration, though it may 
be the fact that if the same “ heart feeling ” and the same human 
comedy have the scenes laid in America, the American audience 
would be better satisfied, simply because the realization is brought 
closer home to them. 

The successful English play is one that makes for construction 
and situation. That is what is liked in America as well. The 
French play is passing, so far as the American stage is concerned. 
The French play begins where our plays stop. With the French 
play the interest begins with married life and the difficulties sur- 
rounding it. In America and in England the interest chiefly centres 
around people who are engaged in courtship. The French play 
goes more deeply into life and passion, and is based upon a kind of 
psychological analysis which is. objectionable and obnoxious to 
Anglo-Saxon audiences. I should say that, on the other hand, 
it would be difficult for what is known as a “clean play” to 
succeed in France to-day. Therefore, I am on the alert for French 
failures. 

The society play in Paris to-day will rarely succeed in this 
country. The French society play is almost invariably concerned 
with infidelity. Speaking of the French stage (which, as a man- 
ager, I have watched closely and carefully for a number of years), 
I should say its products are becoming absolutely indifferent to us. 

The German play is a very difficult proposition for our stage. 
The German authors are following more and more the lines of 
what is known as “ conversation.” The German plays lack situa- 
tion; in fact, the Germans are arriving at the point where they 
talk over their plays instead of acting them. That sort of per- 
formance does not suit the American audience. 

In many European countries the “ problem” play seems to have 
assumed its own individual importance and distinction. But, like 
the French society plays, it is not especially adapted to the prefer- 
ence of the American audience. If, however, the problem play 
is played (as it usually is) by some important “ star,” it will suc- 
ceed, in spite of its nature. 

The “literary” play is just as certain of success as a play that 
is full of movement, so long as it is capable of being played in 
pantomime. I mean, if the play could be produced without speech 
—if the dialogue were entirely cut away and it were possible to 
tell the story in a connected way entirely in pantomime—then that 
particular play would have a chance of success. However “ lit- 
erary ” the play may be, it must have a basis of story. The chief 
object of the manager is to entertain. The audience is in the the- 
atre, primarily, to be entertained, and the manager feels perfectly 
satisfied if he can secure a play that will meet that purpose— 
leaving the question of instruction entirely out of consideration. 
In my opinion, people do not, as a rule, take the theatre very seri- 
ously, and they are not particularly eager for instruction at so 
much a seat. But they do want entertainment, and the manager 
must not assume that instruction may be substituted as the pur- 
pose of his production. . 

One of the most radical revolutions brought about by present 
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theatrical affairs here has affected the actor. To-day when the 
actor makes his contract he can dismiss financial worries. His 
success depends upon himself. He knows his money is certain 
when he earns it. All the conditions which affect him are handled 
according to the best principles. The actor need not walk home 
now. The old-fashioned hard-luck stories are no more. The posi- 
tion of players has never been better than to-day, and the change 
is of vast importance to the accomplishment of good stage-work. 
The comedian is able to concentrate himself on his work. Clean, 
serviceable, well-arranged dressing-rooms are provided, and the day 
has gone past when the actor was compelied to save up money to 
buy a wardrobe; that is now furnished by the management, and all 
the old distracting cares are done away with. Like all the en- 
vironments of the theatre, the profession is clean and wholesome. 

Because of the variety of theatres and the enlarged opportuni- 
ties, more actors are employed now than ever before. There is the 
high class, the middle class, and the cheaper class theatre, as well 
as the continuous house, so that the actor has to-day more op- 
portunities than were formerly possible. There are now so many 
theatres of every grade that the people who used to go into the 
gallery to see the old-fashioned play can now go down-stairs. 
And because of the many grades and classes the actor can play 
in all of them, with advantage to his pocketbook and without detri- 
ment to his dignity. It is what is called the rank and file that de- 
rive the most benefit from present conditions. The days when they 
were compelled to wait for holiday and special performances are 
past. The actor’s work can be as regular and safe now as that of 
any business _ calling. 
affected by playing in any particular grade. 

There need be no apprehension about the condition of theatrical 
affairs for the public and for the professional. ‘Theatrical people 
have, through present conditions, assumed a standard higher than 
ever before. There never was a time when the actor took his work 
so much to heart and felt the importance and opportunities of it 
more strongly, or was more ready in his work or more serious’ in 
intention. The fact that so many actors are brought forward as 
“stars” throws a greater responsibility upon the ambitious 
players—far more than when they were doing the same work~as 
leading people of stock companies. In fact, conditions spur the 
professional to best efforts, and there is no fear of “ decadence” of 
the drama or art. 

The idea of “lost art” in the drama exists only in the minds 
of the very few who feel that the theatre ought to be a class- 
room, and that the “ (dipus Tyrannus ” ought to be the standard 
of the high-class theatre. As a matter of fact, the class of enter- 
tainment that is being given is not only satisfactory to the audi- 
ences, but is beneficial to their health, and in no way conducive 
to harm. 
pleasure and help in going to see a George Ade play than in sit- 
ting through a performance by Mr. Sudermann. The public seeks 
entertainment and diversion from care. 

In fact, I think that the greatest competitor of the play to-day is 
the musical comedy. The great appeal of such entertainments is 
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Except for the “star,’ the actor is not’ 


I am sure that there is more genuine satisfaction and ' 





the possibility of concentrating all that the musical comedy con- 
centrates in one evening—all that attracts the audience, color, 
“beauty scenes,” recitations, singing, light, grouping, dancing; 
all that appeals to the multiform variety and taste of the audi- 
ence. It is only by the force of a skilful dramatic play and the 
“drawing” power of a “star” that we are able to-day to com- 
pete with the musical comedy. 

Probably in imitation of certain foreign institutions, there has 
appeared some comment concerning “ national” institutions—the- 
atres and schools. I do not believe in the practicability of the 
so-called national theatre or national school, because I do not 
know what it means. I do not see how a national institution of 
any sort. could be of more benefit to authors or actors or could 
accomplish more than can be accomplished by business men seek- 
ing the best business methods of procedure. But I do believe in 
the present theatrical school, because it has brought us some of the 
best players that are playing throughout the country to-day. The 
theatrical school is not supposed to make actors or actresses, but 
it does afford an opportunity to select competent players from a 
large number of people, and weed out those who suppose that when 
everything else fails they can still go on the stage. The schools 
select those that are capable and have ability—managers have an 
opportunity to judge and select the capable ones from the ranks; 
namely, those aspirants whose ambition is not to begin by playing 
Juliet, but who are willing—figuratively, and sometimes literally— 
to make their first appearance carrying a spear. Those are the 
people who do the honest hard work, and in the theatrical schools 
they get the opportunity to perfect themselves in the career they 
have chosen. That is why I believe in the schools. These schools 
supply the training formerly given by the old stock companies. 
Like all theatrical matters, evolution changed the conditions which 
obtained with the stock-company times, and schools are the more 
important in that prospects for the revival of the stock-company 
system are not rosy. The difficulty with stock companies is that 
in order to produce plays with them successfully you are compelled 
to make “runs” of them. If they fail and you produce a great 
number of stock plays there is no definite success. We had in the 
Empire Theatre for twelve years a stock company which con- 
tained probably two-thirds, or at least half, the “stars” of the 
travelling companies of to-day. The success of many plays brought 
forward so many good actors that those actors became public fa- 
vorites, and by natural gradation became stars. This deprived us 
of the possibility of keeping such an organization together. 

The “star system” is one of the developments of theatrical prog- 
ress, and I have the greatest faith and belief in it. I think the 
public feel that in getting a play—a good play—with a “star,” 
they are getting additional value. Prophecies are not always of 
value concerning theatrical attractions. I was convinced of that 
fact the other day in looking over an old magazine—published in 
this country sixty-three years ago. In it appears an editorial 
protesting against the “star” system on the American stage, and 
prophesying that “it must die out very shortly.” But the system 
is with us to-day, and it is stronger than ever. 





General Andrew Jackson’s Famous Duel 


By F. A. Olds 


HE writer has secured from ex-Associate Justice A. C. 
Avery, of Morganton, North Carolina, a document which 
is of very marked interest. It is a challenge to a duel, 
sent by General 
Andrew Jackson 


ern border, used language which Jackson took to be insulting. The 
challenge is in these words: ‘‘ When a mans feelings & charecter are 
injured he ought to seek a speedy redress; you recd a few lines 
from me yesterday & un- 
doubtedly you understand 





to Colonel Waightstill 
Avery, the grandfather of 
ex-Judge Avery. Both 
Jackson and Avery were 
men of the highest degree 
of bravery, and, in fact, 
it has been said that 
neither knew what fear 
was. There are some 
errors in spelling in the 
challenge, and in_ the 
date, which is August 3, 
1788. The challenge has 
a postscript, and, like the 
postscript of a woman’s 
letter, it is short, but one 
of the most important 
parts of the document. In 
those days in North Caro- 
lina there were large gath- 
erings at the courts, and 
the tilts between counsel 


were listened to with 
great eagerness. In this 
case there was a_ large 
audience, and Colonel 


Avery, who had figured in 
the War of the Revolution 








me. My charecter you 
have Injured; and further 
you have Insulted me in 
the presence of a court 
and a larg audience. I 
therefor call upon you 
as a gentleman to give me 
satisfaction for the same. 
I further call upon you 
to give me an answer 
immediately without 
Equivocation and I hope 
you can do without dinner 
until the business is done; 
for it is consistant with 
the charecter of a gentle- 
man when he Injures a 
man to make speedy repa- 
ration; therefore I hope 
you will not fail in meet- 
ing me this day from 
yr Hbl. St. 
Yrs. 
ANDW. JACKSON. 

Co, AVERY. 

“P.S. — This Evening 
after court is ajourned.” 

The facts relating to the 








and in the troubles with 
the Indians on the west- 
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trouble between Jackson 
and Avery were told to 




















Colonel A. C. Avery by his father, Colonel Isaac ‘I. Avery, 
who was the only son of Waightstill Avery. When the latter 
practised law in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, he and 
young Jackson were well acquainted. Avery was elected, in 1777, 
the first Attorney-General of North Carolina. He afterwards 
married a lady who lived near Newberne, in Jones County, and soon 
after this marriage resigned and settled in Jones, becoming colonel 
of that county’s regiment of militia. His command was not in 
active service during the Revolution, except in some occasional 
troubles with the Tories, until it was called out when Lord Corn- 
wallis invaded North Carolina. It remained on duty from that 
invasion until the close of the war. His family was sent, in charge 
of Mr. Williams (the father of a well-known banker of that name 
of Charleston, South Carolina) to Burke County. Avery con- 
tinued, when not prevented by public duties, to practise law in 
Mecklenburg, Rowan, and in the new county of Burke, which was 
established in 1777. He secured the passage of a bill creating the 
county of Washington, which embraced the whole State of Ten- 
nessee, and then became the leading member of that bar, at Jones- 
boro, which was the county-seat. At the close of the Revolutionary 
war Andrew Jackson went to Burke County and applied to Waight- 
still Avery to take him as a boarder at his country home and in- 
struct him as a law student. Colonel Avery told him he had just 
moved to the place, and had built nothing but cabins, and could 
not grant his request. Jackson went to Salisbury, studied law 
there, and settled at Jonesboro, until the new county of Davidson 
(with Nashville as the county-seat) was established, Nashville be- 
coming subsequently the capital of Tennessee. Just before the 
challenge to fight was sent by Jackson, Avery appeared in some 
lawsuit at Jonesboro as opposing counsel to Jackson, and ridiculed 
the position taken by Jackson, whe had preceded him in the argu- 
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ment. 
the challenge. Colonel Avery was raised « Puritan. le grad- 
uated at Princeton with the highest honors in 1766, and remained 
there a year as a tutor, under the celebrated Jonathan Edwards 
and the famous Dr. Witherspoon, who signed the Declaration of 
Independence as a representative of New Jersey. Avery was a 
Presbyterian, and was opposed on principle to duelling, but he so 
far yielded to the imperious custom of the time as to accept the 
challenge and go to the field, with Colonel, afterwards Governor, 
Adair of Kentucky as his second. After the usual preliminaries 
he allowed Jackson to shoot at him, but did not return the fire. 
Thereupon, having shown that he was not afraid to be shot at, 
Avery walked up to young Jackson and delivered a lecture to him, 
very much in the style a father would use in lecturing a son. 
Avery was very calm, and his talk to the brave young man who 
had fired at him was full of good sense, dispassionate and high in 
tone, and was heard with great attention by the seconds of both 
parties, who agreed that the trouble must go no farther, but should 
end at this point, and so then and there a reconciliation was ef- 
fected between these two brave spirits. Colonel Avery took the 
challenge home and filed it, as he was accustomed to file all 
his letters and papers, endorsing it, “Challenge from Andrew 
Jackson.” This endorsement appears upon the back of the 
paper. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that there has been 
quite a dispute between North Carolina and South Carolina as to 
which State was really the birthplace of Jackson, but this is set- 
tled conclusively, upon the evidence of surveyors, which shows 
that the Jackson log-cabin, in which the great old soldier was 
born, was on the North Carolina side of the settlement then and 
yet known as the “ Waxhaws.” 


Jackson considered the argument insulting and sent him 


A Personal Sketch of Governor La _ Follette 


By Earle Hooker Eaton 


HREWD, courageous, resourceful, eloquent, tireless, and hon- 
est, Robert Marion La Follette, thrice Wisconsin’s choice 
for Governor, is one of the most remarkable figures in 
American politics to-day. The things he has been fighting 
for in Wisconsin—*‘ the nomination of all candidates by 

direct vote, the taxation of public-service corporations at the same 
rate as other taxable property, and the regulation of transportation 
charges ”—are burning questions of the hour throughout the length 
and breadth of the nation. ; 

Meanwhile, unmoved by present successes or greater ones in 
prospect, Governor La Follette is preparing to round out and 
make fully effective the reforms for which he has fought so hard 
and so long. His primary-election law, adopted by referendum 
vote at the recent election, is ready for enforcement, and as it 
provides that all State, county, and municipal officers save those 
for judicial places— whose nomination by petition had _ been 
provided for by previous statutes—are to be named at the primary 
elections, its workings will be watched with interest throughout 
the country. Even United States Senators are to be voted for 
in this manner, and their names submitted to the Legislature as 
a recommendation. Victorious in one notable reform crusade, 
the Governor will now carry on with redoubled energy his fight 
for the equitable regulation of transportation charges and against 
tax-dodging corporations. When the people of Wisconsin elected 
him to a third term they commissioned him to bring about these 
reforms, and as he usually manages to get everything he is after, 
they are not likely to be disappointed. 

“The election result,” he said recently, “not only insures the 
efficiency of the railway tax law recently adopted, but further legis- 
lation with respect to other public-service corporations. The next 
Legislature will give the State a rate commission that will insure 
reasonable transportaticn charges, abolish the system of secret re- 
bates, prevént unjust discrimination between persons and _ places, 
and bring the public-service corporations back to their legitimate 
business as common carriers.” 

Born in a log cabin in the town of Primrose, Wisconsin, in 1855, 
“Little Bob,” as he is called, was left fatherless when a mere 
lad, and at fourteen took charge of his mother’s farm. Since then 
he has led the strenuous life as farmer, schoolteacher, student, 
struggling young lawyer, politician, and reformer. He worked 
on the farm and attended district school. until he was eighteen, 
and then the family moved to Madison, where he entered the 
University of Wisconsin. He was the breadwinner of the house- 
hold, and the problem that faced him was “ How shall I get a 
college education and support a family at the same time?” In 
solving it he displayed the same courage, industry, and in- 
domitable will power that were later to become such conspicuous 
factors in Wisconsin’s history. 

In his speeches of to-day he is wont to refer dramatically to 
“God’s patient poor.” and he knows the full meaning of the phrase 
from personal experience. The college paper was not a ‘financial 
success, but he thought it could be made so. He bought it, 
staking all the money the family had on the venture, and then 
went to work with characteristic energy to build up his new 
property. He wrote much of the matter the paper contained, 
hustled for advertising, kept the books, made collections, and even 
set some of the type. All this was done, of course, in addition to 
his regular college work, and the result was that the paper prac- 
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tically supported his mother and himself and the younger children 
during his entire university course, at the end of which it was 
sold for a substantial sum. 

During his university days young La Follette’s oratorical pow- 
ers began to make themselves felt. Born with a gift for public 
speaking, he speedily developed into an eloquent and convincing 
talker, and was a conspicuous figure in the literary and debating 
societies. The interstate oratorical contest between Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois was one of the notable 
events of the college year, and in 1879 he entered the lists as a 
competitor. The subject of his oration was “ Iago,” and even as 
Iago’s dupe, Othello, smothered luckless Desdemona, so Iago’s young 
analyst and interpreter smothered his forensic rivals, first in the 
University of Wisconsin contest, second in the broader forum of 
the assembled colleges of the Badger State, each of which had 
sent its best speaker, and third in the interstate competition it- 
self when the six champion orators of as many States were pitted 
against each other on the same platform. 

Young La Follette staked everything on the merits of “ Iago,” 
used the same oration in all three contests, and carried off the 
interstate championship with ease. The winning bration, treas- 
ured still in scores of Wisconsin scrap-books, although a quarter 
of a century has passed, was printed in many Western newspapers, 
was recited by ambitious schoolboys for years, and was even said 
to have given the great Edwin Booth a new conception of the 
character of Iago. 

One of La Follette’s classmates at the university was Miss 
Belle Case, of Baraboo, Wisconsin, an attractive young woman of 
strong mentality. The two were very congenial. Both were in- 
terested in oratory and law, and both were full of energy and am- 
bition. They became fast:friends, and friendship ripened into love. 
One romance of their courtship days grew out of the Lewis prize- 
contest for the -best Commencement oration. Only those who 
stood very high in their studies at the university were eligible 
to compete. As she was one of the elect and he was not, he 
spent considerable time coaching her for the contest. He had 
already won the interstate competition, and they were the hap- 
piest pair of lovers on earth when she supplemented his victory 
by winning the Lewis prize. 

He spent one term in the university law school, then his funds 
gave out and he entered an attorney’s office, where he studied to 
such good purpose that he was admitted to the bar in six months. 
Tn 1880 they were married, and to assist him in his business Mrs. 
La Follette took the full course in the university law school, from 
which she received the first diploma ever awarded to a woman. 
From that day to this she has been his ablest lieutenant in near- 
ly a quarter of a century of unceasing political strife. 

At twenty-five the young orator-lawyer was district attorney of 
Dane County: at twenty-nine he was sent to Congress, and at forty- 
five he was first elected Governor of Wisconsin. He served three 
terms in Congress, and as a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee framed the agricultural schedules of the McKinley bill. 
The landslide of 1890 retired him to private life, and he resumed 
the practice of his profession. In 1894 he practically began his 
great fight for the overthrow of the Wisconsin Republican ma- 
chine, which he alleged was merely the creature and tool of the 
railroads and corporations. In that year he took a prominent 
part in Nils Haugen’s unsuccessful attempt to secure the Re- 
































































publican nomination for Governor; in 1896 he had secured such a 
strong following that he sought the nomination himself, but was 
beaten: in 1898 he made a still stronger attempt to secure the 
honor, but the machine succeeded in defeating him by the ruse 
of adopting his platform, the pledges of which it promptly ignored 
after the election. Undaunted, La Follette kept hammering away, 
and in 1900 was triumphantly nominated and elected. Thwarted 
in his attempts to secure the reforms for which he was battling, 
he secured a second term in 1902. Again partly thwarted, he 
sought a third nomination in 1904, and the machine, unable to 
beat him, bolted the State convention and nominated its own man. 
Meanwhile the regular State convention nominated La Follette. 
Then ensued the bitterest political fight in the history of Wis- 
consin. The turning down of La Follette delegates to the Repub- 
lican national convention, his whirlwind canvass of the State, the 
decision of the Wisconsin court that the La Follette ticket was 
the regular Republican ticket, and his defeat of both the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor and the so-called “ Stalwart” can- 
didate named by the Republican machine are matters of recent his- 
tory. 

Some men fight for a day or a week or a year, but Governor La 
Follette fights until he wins. Coming from his lips, General Grant’s 
famous saying would be, “ We will fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer, all winter, and all the summers and winters 
in all] time to come!” When reverses overtake him they seem only 
to nerve him for more valiant and determined efforts. This trait 
was well characterized by an Irishman in Madison the day after 
La Follette met with one of his worst Waterloos. 

“ Well, Mike, La Follette’s dead this time, sure!” said a friend. 

Closing one eye in a suggestive manner, Mike drawled: 

“ Vis, he’s dead all right, all right, but he’s not sinsible av it!” 

In 1894, when Nils Haugen was a candidate for the Guber- 
natorial nomination, La Follette promised him the delegates from 
Dane County. It was a critical time for “ Little Bob.” Success 
at the primaries would establish him as Republican leader of one 
of the most important counties in Wisconsin, and make him a 
notable figure in the State convention. Failure would be a severe 
blow to his ambition and to his usefulness. The first night desig- 
nated for the primaries, half of the entire number in the county 
were held, and La Follette failed to capture a single delegate for 
Haugen. The night was dark, but it seemed like daylight when 
compared with the political gloom that enveloped La Follette and 
his friends. About midnight, when the worst was known, he and five 
of his lieutenants met to talk over the situation. 

“It was like a funeral,” said one of those present. 
were mourners and Bob was the candidate for the cemetery. 


“ Five of us 
Half 


of all the primaries in the county had been carried by the enemy, ' 


and we must carry every single primary that remained if Haugen 
was to get the delegation. We five mourners, one after another, 
spoke eloquently of the utter hopelessness of the fight, and threw 
up the sponge. Carry all the remaining primaries in Dane County? 
It simply couldn’t be done! 

“* Gentlemen,’ said La Follette, ‘you can do as vou please, but 
I’m going to carry all the remaining primaries in Dane County if 
I have to crawl to them on my knees!’ 

“The funeral services were called off right there. Inspired with 
new hope and new determination we filed out into the night, and 
‘Little Bob’ carried every single remaining primary in Dane 
County, controlled the delegation for Haugen, was his chief lieu- 
tenant on the convention floor, and from that day to this La 
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Follette’s ‘ unconquerable soul’ has led him onward and upward, no 
matter what obstacles barred the way.” 

From 1896 to 1899, when he was organizing the forces that were 
to win for him his future victories, he suffered from a_ peculiar 
form of indigestion that compelled him to spend fully half his usual 
working time in bed. It was a terrible handicap. Doctor after 
doctor was consulted, but none helped him. His enemies said he 
was going to die. He had. and for that matter still has, a de- 
cided antipathy for anything resembling deliberate exercise, but 
learning that certain heroic gymnastics had benefited cases like 
his own, he began using them, speedily cured his malady, and made 
himself a veritable athlete. The exercises were irksome, but his 
iron will made them a daily duty, and a daily duty they 
still are. 

Energetic as he is, Governor La Follette does not constantly lead 
the strenuous life, and he is equally entertaining as man of peace 
and man of war. When he relaxes in the company of his family 
or intimate friends, his flashes of wit keep those about him in a 
roar of laughter. His former law partner, Gilbert E. Roe, who is 
now practising in New York, said recently: 

“Governor La Follette has the keenest and brightest sense of 
humor, and I have often seen him convulse jury and spectators 
when trying a case. ‘Some years ago we were retained in a proceed- 
ing involving the building of a new court-house, the old one not 
only being worn-out, but absurdly small for the uses of the county. 
Certain taxpayers objected to the issue of bonds, and procured an 
injunction restraining the county officials from carrying out the 
project. We were for the new court-house, and Governor La 
Follette argued the motion to set aside the injunction in the old 
building itself. He dwelt at length upon its ramshackle condi- 
tion, upon its smallness and inadequacy for the purpose. 

“* Why, your Honor,’ he cried, ‘ you can’t lift your eyebrows in 
this room without raising the roof!’ ” 

Governor La Follette has a well-built, athletic figure, is about 
five feet six inches tall, and weighs 160 pounds. He has a frank, 
open manner, and is genial and approachable. He makes fast 
friends and bitter enemies; has the marvellous memory for names 
and faces that was one secret of Blaine’s success; wins and holds 
the admiration, affection, and respect of his followers, and fights 
for the things the people demand as their just due. He has 
no crack-brained financial ideas, is neither a socialist nor an 
anarchist, and has no quarrel with honest capital or with corpora- 
tions that are fair and law-abiding. There has never been a Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin who lived as frugally as he, and the La 
Follette home is a home of plain living. When President Roose- 
velt is in Wisconsin he always visits the La Follettes. The friend- 
ship began when the President was civil service commissioner and 
Governor La Follette was a Congressman. 

The President tells an incident that occurred at a_ reception 
he and the La Follettes attended. He and Mrs. La Follette were 
standing in one corner elgaged in ‘conversation and eating ice- 
cream. He was doing the bulk of the talking and she was an at- 
tentive and unwavering listener. 

“ Suddenly I discovered,” says the President, “ that for at least 
five minutes I had been pouring ice-cream down the front of her 
handsome evening gown. She had known it all the time, but had 
not indicated it by even the quiver of an eyelash or by the slight- 
est change in the smiling, interested expression upon her face; she 
had simply been too polite to interrupt me by word of look or move, 
no matter what happened to the gown!” 


in Siberia 


By Isador Ladoff 


7 HERE is Middle Kolymsk?” I asked of the Russian 
official who had named this town as the place of my 
exile by the personal. order of the Czar. 

“In the Kolymsk district of the Jakutsk province. 

If I am not mistaken, Middle Kolymsk is a Kosak 

settlement on the Kolyma River about a quarter of a degree be- 

yond the arctic circle. ~It is one of the farthest and least-inhabited 

parts of Eastern Siberia— Darkest Siberia,’ if you choose to use an 
appropriate English term.” 

“What do you know about Kolymsk?” 

“ Precious littlé, except that a European can hardly exist there 
for any length of time,” was the encouraging reply of the Czar’s 
servant. 

In the city of Jakutsk., the metropolis of the province of that 
name, on the left bank of the mighty Lena River. I did not suc- 
ceed in getting much information about Kolymsk, but learned quite 
a little concerning the conditions of travel along the road from 
Jakutsk to Kolymsk. I found out that it would take about a 
month to reach the town of Werhoyvansk and another month to 
reach my destination. I was informed that my journey through 
the arctic wilderness during the severest part of the winter re- 
quired extensive preparations. 

Following the advice of competent men I procured the necessary 
clothing and provisions from local dealers. 

I bought a “ parka ”—a shirtlike double fur coat of soft, dark. 
and glossy reindeer skin supplied with a hood of the same mate- 
rial. The hood (kukul) protected the head. A pair of fur stock- 
ings (kinehy) and fur boots (torbassa) were made of the skin 
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of the feet of the reindeer. The soles of the boots consisted of tanned 
fish-skin. A cap of sealskin completed my fur apparel. Besides 
these I was supplied with heavy woollen underwear, a thick woollen 
suit of cloth, and a warm overcoat. 

My supply of provisions consisted of eighty pounds of rye 
bread, forty pounds of rye biscuit, forty pounds of remelted butter, 
eighty pounds of meat, and a gallon of “ vodka” (rye whiskey). I 
also took with me about eighty pounds of rye flour, a few carpenter’s 
tools, leaf tobacco, calico, sugar, an inferior grade of tea pressed in 
the shape of bricklettes, éte., for the purpose of barter with the 
natives. ° 

I had-to buy my own sledge (narta), a vehicle constructed of 
wooden parts fastened with exceptionally strong strips of skin. 
The narta, in spite of its rather shaky appearance, was very 
durable, and spacious enough to hold two passengers comfortably 
under its cover of reindeer-skin. 

I started on my long journey in company with an experienced 
Kosak, a tall, manly, somewhat grave-looking fellow of about 
forty years. A Jakut driver also accompanied me. 

It was a fearfully cold day. The greenish atmosphere seemed 
saturated with tiny ice-crystals to such a degree that it was im- 
possible to breathe without the protection of a respirator. : 

The road from Jakutsk to the Aldan River was across a hilly 
plain almost devoid of snow and strewn with erratic blocks of 
stone. 

The most interesting incident of my journey to Kolymsk was 
the passage over the Werhoyansk Mountains, which were about 
three thousand feet above the level of the nearest point on the 
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Tukulan River.. The steep precipice seemed exactly perpendicular 
from the valley. 

The driver supplied us with long staffs, tied our nartas together, 
and drove the reindeer in front of the train. The snow under foot 
was firm. We had to dig holes in it with our staffs in order to 
be able to climb and keep our equilibrium. 

It was a laborious and perilous task. One false step would have 
cost our lives. We climbed very slowly. In a short time I felt 
hot, in spite of the low temperature of the surrounding air. I had 
to take off my heavy furs one by one. When I finally reached the 
top of the passage I felt very tired. I put on rapidly the cast- 
off furs. An -exceedingly wild landscape greeted my gaze. The 
valley of the Jana River, cut in all directions by the tributaries 
of the Lena, stretched before me to the north. The range seemed 
to consist chiefly of black slat, and appeared to be more steep to- 
wards the south. High- 
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me and stared at me blankly as at a strange creature from another 


planet. The ispravnik was absent or asleep. As it was very cold 
out of doors I entered a neighboring house to warm myself. My 
Kosak called me out. 

“Is the ispravnik ready to receive me?” I asked. 

“No,” replied the Kosak, “ but he may be here any moment. 
And we have to await him in the yard.” ; 

. [ waited in the house for about an hour, after which the isprav- 
nik arrived and met me graciously. He ordered a room prepared 
for me. I then left him to retire for a much-needed rest. The 
temporary quarters in the hut of a native, assigned to me by the 
ispravnik, seemed to be snug enough for awhile. But I wanted a 
place for myself, where I could work and study in privacy. I was 
advised to see the local Creesus, the merchant Nicolas Matveyewich 
Bereshnoff, the head of the firm of taat name, who owned much 

property in the town. Mr. 





peaked, snow - crowned 
mountains, hills of various 
altitudes and shapes, 
marshy plains and_ lakes 
thronged around me _ in 
picturesque confusion as if 
scattered by some giant in 
a moment of violent anger. 

My contemplations were 
interrupted by the arrival 
ef an Orthodox-Greek priest 
returning with his family 
to Jakutsk, and ready to 
descend the passage we had 
just climbed up. 

The reindeer in this case 
were tied behind the nartas, 
and the travellers had to 
slide cautiously down the 
steep incline on their backs, 
steering their way with the 
staffs. I arrived at the 
conclusion that the descend- 
ing was more dangerous 








Bereshnoff, a man of some 
education and natural wit, 
received me cordially. He 
told me that the city of 
Jakutsk was the farthest 
point south he ever reached. 

The furniture and all the 
other belongings of the 
Bereshnoff’s represented a 
feeble attempt to approach 
the European standard of 
comfort. A genuine Rus- 
sian tea-urn, or “ samovar” 
(literally, self- boiler) was 
lustily steaming on the ta- 
ble, covered with a snow- 
white cloth. The lady of 
the house served the tea in 
the most approved Russian 
style. 

We had a pleasant chat 
before we talked business. 
When we approached the 
subject of renting a house, 








than the ascending. 

We rested that night in 
an uninhabited hut called 
“povarna.” The “ povar- 
nas” are built in a rough and hasty manner for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. Some of these huts have only wooden boxes 
filled with soil for a hearth and a square opening in the flat roof 
as an outlet for the smoke. Some have no fireplace and-no out- 
let for the smoke. The “ povarnas” are certainly less convenient 
than the yourtas inhabited by the natives. However, the former 
have one advantage—an unlimited supply of pure air. 

In many stations we had great trouble in procuring reindeer or 
horses for transportation. At some we could not even find a 
living person willing or able to help us locate the “ diabul,” or 
manager, of the station. In such cases we were detained many 
days until transportation was in some way provided. 

The distances between stations on the road to Kolymsk varied 
from 20 to 225 miles. I will pass here in silence the meetings with 
drunken Kosaks and starving natives, with thieving criminal set- 
tlers and jolly itinerant merchants, and hasten to describe my 
arrival at Kolymsk. The last few days of travel were especially 
trying. The long months of ‘monotohous vegetation on the road 
strained all my nerves. I was yearning for a change. Since I 
left Jakutsk my mind had been busy with plans of activity in 
Kolymsk, and I was very impatient to learn to know the place 
where I would have to pass long years of exile. 

When I espied from the distance the steeple of the Kolymsk 
wooden church I could not abstain from exclaiming: 

* At last! God be praised!” 

About two o’clock P.M. my narta was ushered into the spacious 
yard of the local chief of police, the highest official in the. dis- 
trict, called the ispravnik. A crowd of curious people surrounded 
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Mr. Bereshnoff advised me 
to look around and choose 
some one of the uninhabited 
but well-preserved huts, and 
fix it up according to my own taste and liking. This appeared to 
be a sensible plan, but I had to wait for its execution until spring, 
and try to make myself as comfortable meanwhile as I could in my 
temporary quarters. 

Cleanliness was not considered as essential by the inhabitants of 
Kolymsk. The air in their dwellings was impregnated with the 
odor of fish and‘other undesirable odors when the smokestacks were 
kept closed. 

What astonished me most during my house-hunting expedition 
was the apparent indolence of the inhabitants. Besides getting 
water from the river and frequently wood from the near-by forest, 
the male population spent their time in gentlemanly leisure,— 
smoked, chatted, played cards, and drank whiskey,—if this could 
be procured ,without much trouble. The occupation of the in- 
habitants was fishing during the short three months when the 
waters were free from ice. The primitive fishing-implements and 
antediluvian methods employed by them in their trade was probably 
the reason why their supply of poorly preserved fish was not suffi- 
cient to feed them all the year round. At the time of my arrival 
in Kolymsk there was a marked scarcity of fish in the settlement, 
and it was four months before new supplies could be procured. 
Meat was as scarce as fish. The local merchants, having no com- 
petition whatever, asked fabulous prices of the natives, and were 
loath to have any dealings with me, as they were afraid to charge 
me the usual exorbitant prices. 

The only way out of this dilemma was to procure my provisions 
directly of the natives by barter. My attempts in that direction 
were very unsuccessful from the start, for obvious reasons. I did 




















From Melville's Lena Delta” 
Exterior of an Eaile’s Hut in Siberia 
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From Gilder’s In Ice Pack and Tundra” 
Interior of the Hut, showing Fireplace 












not know the Saha language, did not know the people I had to deal 
with, and knew neither the conditions of barter in general nor the 
prices of goods according to local conceptions. The result was 
that I was victimized in the most unscrupulous manner in all 
my transactions. I not only received inferior goods at high prices, 
but in most cases was simply robbed by natives under false pre- 
tences of various kinds. When the ispravnik was. informed of it 
he proposed to punish the guilty Jakuts by selling them for a year 
into a kind of temporary servitude for ten rubles (about five dol- 
lars) apiece per year, and turn over the money to me. I preferred 
to pardon the wretches, to the great amusement of the people of 
the settlement. 

The Kolyma River opened on May 26, and in three or four days 
was free from ice. Soon the localities favorable for fishing were 
occupied by the inhabitants of Kolymsk, and the busy season was 
started. The change of seasons was abrupt and radical. I had 
to utilize the brief warm season of the year in order to fix up a 
home for myself during the long monotonous years of exile to come. 
I chose an empty house near the isprannik’s, and went to the only 
skilful artisans in Kolymsk—the Shkopzys. One of the young 
Skopez was a very bright and intelligent fellow. I engaged him 
for the part of the work requiring some skill, and an old criminal 
settler, Bulygin by name, for the common work. 

There were no bricks to be had in the settlement for the build- 
ing of the stove, and I decided to make some myself. 

I selected a place about a mile to the south from Kolymsk, and 
engaged a criminal settler named Ozornikoff to help me. It turned 
out to be a more laborious task then I had anticipated. The soil 
was frozen solid under the moss. It was necessary to melt the ice 
by means of bonfires before any digging could be done. The re- 
moval of the mossy cover, whose roots penetrated deep into the 
frozen ground, was not easily accomplished. The water had then 
to be removed. When a piece of ground was cleared up in this 
way the levelling required a great deal of attention. Sand was 
carried from the bank of the river and the holes filled. However, 
it very often happened that the thawing of the marshy ground frus- 
trated all our work, producing new holes and hillocks. The weary 
levelling process had then to be begun all over again. Finally we 
succeeded in building a barn to serve for the manufacture of bricks. 
We covered it with bark, dug a square hole in the ground for the 
purpose of mixing and ‘kneading the clay, and started the work of 
brickmaking by hand. We had to work in the hottest days of the 
summer with faces protected from the swarms of mosquitoes by 
coarse nets prepared from horses’ hair. I never worked so hard 
in my life as I did in my primitive brick-yard. During the sum- 
mer we made a few thousand bricks. These were not only suffi- 
cient for my needs, but some were left over, and sold, practically 
at cost, to the Bereshnoffs. 

Meanwhile, the work of fixing up a habitation for myself 
progressed very slowly indeed, due to the peculiar way of doing 
things adopted by Bulygin. He worked in my house only when I 
was present, and did something else as soon as I was out of his 
sight. All he had to do in the house was to cover the roof with 
bark, soil, and sod, build a Russian oven and fireplace, and relay 
the floor 
work at most, but which Bulygin dragged out for several months. 

By the time I was settled in my house my plans naturally 
underwent considerable modifications. From the study of the local 
people and their mode of life, I learned that there was nothing I 
could do to satisfy their few and primitive needs by manufacturing 
on a small scale. I therefore limited myself to the task of satis- 
fying my own needs. I manufactured soap and candles, tinned 
my kitchenware, baked bread, preserved fish and berries, chopped 
wood for my own use, and did all I could in the endeavor to make 
my life more comfortable. 

As soon as I received the necessary instruments and appliances 
from St. Petersburg I started regular meteorological observations, 
the results of which were subsequently published in the annals of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

I devoted a great deal of my time to the study of the English 
language and to reading those books that I had taken with me. 

The study of local customs, folk-lore, and economic conditions 
also filled part of my time; and during the summer I made a few 
trips into the surrounding country. The short hot summer was soon 
over. The fall, the pleasantest season in these latitudes, was 
utilized by me in preparing the house for winter. 

With the approach of winter the life in Kolymsk assumed the 
character of purposeless drudgery. All my attention was concen- 
trated on the futile attempt to kill time and to forget myself; my 
past. life in a civilized country among dear friends and relatives 
appeared to me as distant and unreal as a beautiful dream. Mean- 
while -the enforced idleness weighed heavily upon my mind. It 
seemed to me that the life I was compelled*to lead: was gradually 
debasing me to the state of the semibarbarous inhabitants of 
Kolymsk. I tried at the start to keep up social relations with 
the latter. and succeeded as long as there was something new for 
me in their society. However, this lasted only a short while. 

In order to give an idea of my life during the nine months of 
winter in Kolymsk I will quote here one page of my diary,'dated 
February 26: I woke up early.. There was no morning in our 
sense of the word. The sun did not rise above the horizon. The 
stars, the full moon, the aurora borealis, reign in the faint blue 
skies. Only feeble dawn may be observed in the east. My watch, 
which I keep under my pillow in order to protect it from the 
A.M. It is grimly cold in the house. Matches are 
I dig out some live charcoal under the ashes and 
start a cheery fire in my kamelok. I open the door and climb the 
ladder in order to uncover the smoke-stack of my fireplace. This 
done, I look around and watch the fiery pillars ascending from the 
habitations of the settlement. It is a pretty sight. Thick clouds of 
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burning cinder fall on all sides of the wooden buildings. How- 
ever, as there is no fire-insurance to be collected, the danger of con- 
flagration is eliminated. I climb the cage of my meteorological 
observatory and note the temperature. A native passer-by stops 
near by the cage and eyes me suspiciously. 

“What do you see?” he inquires. 

My explanation does not seem to satisfy his curiosity. 

“ Will we have snow next Thursday?” he asks again. 

My confession of ignorance on that point obviously makes a 
bewildering impression on him. I note the strength and direction 
of the wind, the condition of the barometer, etc., and enter my 
house again. Having warmed myself, I harness my two dogs into 
the small narta, fix upon it the small water-tank prepared for me 
by John the Skopez, take the “ palma ”—a stick with a sharp iron 
end—and direct my team to the river. It is not far, and my swift 
dogs are there in the twinkling of an eye. The. snow cover of the 
river is about three feet high over the crust of ice of about seven 
feet thickness. I have to stretch myself flat on the snow cover 
and break the ice film formed over the hole from which all the 
neighbors get their water. This accomplished, I fill the tank, 
throw on the surface a few chunks of ice in order to keep it from 
spilling, and drive home. 

Meanwhile the kettle- is starting to boil in my kamelok. I 
scrape a piece of brick-tea and boil it to thickness. At the same 
time I mix some rye flour with water and fry a few pancakes in 
fish-oil. This is my breakfast. It is getting a trifle brighter in 
the house after I scrape the snow from the ice block serving me 
as a window. I cover the chimney and ask myself: What shall I 
do next? Read? But there is not a book in my possession, or-even 
in the possession of any man in Kolymsk, that I have not read 
and reread till I have almost learned it by heart. Write? What 
for? to amuse the officials into the hands of which my papers will 
eventually get! Study? What? the only thing I can study here 
is languages. And I do study English as far as I can accom- 
plish it without a teacher. But even this occupation progresses 
slowly. What is the use for me, “a slave of slaves,” to learn the 
language of free happy people among whom I shall probably never 
live? I ask myself. 

It is time to prepare dinner. I enter the house, take badly 
preserved fish out of my scanty pantry, and boil it in water with 
a little salt. A nauseous odor emanates from the kettle, but I 
long ago learned to be indifferent to it. Besides this, there is 
no choice, no other provisions being procurable. I eat because 
I am hungry, and leave the fish, as soon as my hunger is appeased, 
with disgust. I then imbibe once more the decoction of brick-tea 
and take up the reading of Shakespeare until it turns dark. I 
dress and go out for a walk near the house. No living soul can 
be seen on the street. The dogs howl] dismally, as if bewailing my 
fate. I walk back and forth till I feel tired and cold, and then 
enter. the house. One day of “death in life” is gone. How many 
more are left? 

There was one point in my life in Kolymsk that concentrated all 
my attention. This was the mail, which used to arrive at irregular 
intervals three times during the year. I used to dream about it 
and talk about it with the natives, who had never received nor 
written a letter in their lives. 

“The mail, the mail!” shouts a street boy, noticing a Kosak 
with a narta burdened with bulky leather pouches. All the in- 
habitants feel interested in the event, and a crowd of the curious 
flocks into the office of the ispravnik. The latter solemnly ac- 
cepts the “report” of the Kosak, and slowly opens the pouches, 
parcels, ete., and hands me a bundle of letters disfigured by the 
censorship of the official through whose hands my correspondence 
had to pass. Half of the letters are made unintelligible by lamp- 
black and chemical reagents, the latter being used for the purpose of 
discovering secret correspondence by means of chemical ink. The 
letters are old,—some of them written eight or ten months ago,— 
yet they afford me the intense pleasure and satisfaction of spirit- 
ual contact with all that is dear and sacred to my memory. I 
read and reread the letters till [ know them by heart. Once in a 
while an old periodical or a book reaches me and affords me 
recreation for months. 

Another recreation was afforded by the arrival of new political 
exiles. As an “old settler,” I had the pleasure of welcoming the 
newcomers and of giving them the benefit of my experience and 
observation of the peculiar local conditions. At the same time I 
enjoyed the privilege of getting some fresh, although second-hand, 
news from the civilized world. The novelty of the situation soon 
wears off, though, and the neweomer, after a brief and futile 
attempt to “do something,” sinks to the dead level of humdrum 
drudgery. 

Little by little quite a colony of political exiles was formed 
in. Kolymsk. Some preferred to live together on a cooperative 
basis; others preferred to live separately. Quite a few left Kolymsk 
and settled in different parts of the vast district, among the na- 
tives. As there was practically no possibility of escaping, the 
administration allowed the political exiles freedom of motion with- 
in the limits of its jurisdiction. 

The increase of the number of the political exiles in Kolymsk 
did not materially lessen the burden of existence for me. The 
few books the exiles brought were soon read through. 

The deadly monotony of the long years of exile dragged along 
with peculiar slowness, weighing upon my mind like a nightmare. 
The dreams of a life of freedom in a civilized country in which I 
involuntarily indulged at times made the awakening to the actual 
reality doubly burdensome and hateful. I felt as if buried alive, 
while every muscle and fibre of my body, every cell of my brain, 
every beating of my heart, cried aloud for activity and work. 

And yet I did not despair, and dreamed dreams of a life of free- 
dom in a free land; and the dream came true, 


















































































































































Two captured Elk Dead from Exhaustion 
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Removing a broken Antler from a thrown Elk 


Elk Range 


By H. D. Van Eaton 


IFTY years ago immense herds of elk browsed on the Sierra 
foot-hills and the beautiful valley of the San Joaquin and 
its many tributaries. With the rapid. advance of civiliza- 
tion the elk disappeared from the lowlands, and twenty 
years ago probably less than a score remained in all the 

vast territory still owned in its entirety by the cattle barons. This 
remnant hung together in the feot-hills of eastern Kern by night 
and rested far up in the Sierra by day, securely hidden from pot- 
hunters bent upon extermination. Finally this last score dwindled 
to one or two bulls and half a dozen cows. Then Uncle Sam 
woke up and set about saving the last of the game which but a 
few years before fattened on the natural grasses of California’s 
hills and valleys. 

Love of home is said to be stronger in the elk’s heart than in 
that of any other animal. It was this characteristic which made 
them comparatively easy prey for the hunter, for an elk seldom, 
if ever, abandons the range on which it was born. <A law was 
passed forbidding absolutely the killing of elk—buck, doe, or fawn 
—and punishing a violation by heavy fine and imprisonment. So 
well were the animals protected that even the Digger Indians ceased 
the chases which had long been a tribal institution. , 

The result was most gratifying. With the wonderful instinct 
that rules all game animals during a close season, the elk soon 
abandoned the mountain fastnesses entirely, even descending into 
the valleys, and often causing minor losses to settlers whose fields 
and orchards were protected by mere six-foot fences. But no com- 
plaint was made, and the farmers joined with the soldiers and 
vaqueros in the effort to rehabilitate the elk. The herd, tenderly 
cared for, began to multiply, slowly at first, then more rapidly, 
until to-day it numbers over two hundred, despite some maraud- 
ing by later settlers. During all these years the herd has stuck 
closely to the Kern range. Near the town of: Kittrick, in the Kern 
foot-hills, is an immense round-up corral, containing 1280 acres, 
surrounded by a high fence. Of late years the elk have made 
this corral their nightly rendezvous, entering at an opening three 
hundred feet wide. 

In every herd of elk there are some adventurers who wander 
here and there and get into serious trouble. A number of the elk 
on the Kern range have chosen to associate with cattle, and it 
has frequently happened that during the great yearly round-up it 
has been impossible to separate the elk from the beeves, and they 
have been shipped to San Francisco and sold. Most of these have 
found their way into private and public parks. 

A year ago this herd was formally presented to the United States 
government by the owners, on the understanding that the animals 
were to be removed to Sequoia Park in the Yosemite Valley. Under 
twenty years of rigid protection the elk had become so tame that 
the government authorities foolishly thought they could drive the 
two hundred animals north to Sequoia Park, but the big bull 
leaders knew nothing of the loveliness of the new home awaiting 
them and their families, and preferred the range of their fore- 
fathers. Two months ago Uncle Sam resolved to make an effort 
to round his charges up and ship them by rail. California was 
scoured for its most famous vaqueros, and in two weeks thirty- 
five gathered at Bakersfield, the ceunty-seat, under the leadership 
of Billy Woodruff and Raphael Quinn, the two most noted lariat- 
men in all that region. The stirring events which followed will 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed the great battle waged 
by the government and its utter defeat. County officials, sports- 
men from far and near, farmers, business men, clerks, every citizen 
of Bakersfield who could secure a horse, accompanied the cow- 
boys, The Kittrick rendezvous was reached an hour before day- 
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break, and the retreat of the herd from the great corral cut off. 
The plan was to drive the animals into the railroad corrals, some 
miles distant from the main entrance. 

The cowboys, led by Woodruff and Quinn, entered the main 
corral and succeeded in rounding up eighty elk and heading them 
towards the railroad pens. Once fairly started, the outriders made 
wide détours and succeeded in driving in many stragglers. Super- 
intendent James Ogden had given strict orders that ropes were 
not to be used, and for some time it seemed that there would not 
even be an occasion for resorting to the lariats. For three miles 
the elk moved rapidly, but kept welj together, and gave little 
trouble. Then the railroad tracks and county road were reached, 
and for the first time the leaders scented danger. Once across 
the tracks they gradually increased their pace until only the 
vaqueros with their speedy, trained horses could keep within hail- 
ing distance. 

Two miles more of the heart-breaking pace and the elk began to 
grow weary, but the cowboys gave them no rest, and it became a 
pitiless drive. Suddenly it dawned upon the leaders that they were 
being driven, and with a loud snort each led his particular family 
in a wild flight in different directions. Some of the bulls turned 
upon their tormentors so fiercely that they had to be roped. The 
cowhoys succeeded in holding together only about thirty of the 
herd. The others made for the high fence, which they easily scaled, 
and dashed away for the range. 

The elk which were surrounded seemed imbued with new life, and 
fought their pursuers so hard that they were roped and thrown and 
dragged towards the railroad pens a mile away. Five magnificent 
specimens died before the pens were reached. Those which were not 
threwn were gradually driven towards the corrals, but the sight 
of the high, whitewashed fences maddened the animals, and another* 
fierce stampede followed. Some of the bulls were thrown and 
dragged into the corrals. Those which were forced inside, but were 
not roped, forgot their tired legs, and scaling the high fences, 
dashed away for the hills and mountains. 

When night came the pens held just eight helpless elk as the 
result of the battle. The last to escape was a lordly bull known 
as General Grant. His splendid antlers were broken, his hide torn 
in a dozen places, but he was as defiant and as full of battle as at 
the beginning. He snorted contemptuously at his enemies sitting 
on the fence or peering through the rails, stamped the dust in an 
angry cloud all about him, and dashed for the whitewashed prison 
wall. He scaled the eight feet with ease, and headed for the moun- 
tains, with several cowboys in pursuit. 

“Let the General go.. He’s earned freedom,” cried Ogden, and 
the cowboys gave the lord of the herd a parting cheer. 

At daybreak ‘the following morning another effort was made to 
drive the elk to the railroad corral. The vaqueros rounded up fifty 
animals that had not been molested the day before. They started 
slowly, but soon were obliged to “ punch” the elk like wild steers. 
The work of the day before was repeated; ten were dragged into 
the pens, but five of these died, and now this method of securing 
the herd has been abandoned as utterly impracticable. Cattlemen, 
who understand the animals, declared from the beginning that the 
attempt would end ina failure. Some have gone so far as to say that 
the government will have to be satisfied with moving the calves from 
year to year, allowing the older animals to remain until they die. 
So attached are the animals to the ranges where they are reared, 
and so accustomed are they to covering long distances, that many 
believe that even though the bulls were landed in Sequoia Park 
they would lead their families back to the hills and mountains 
through which the Kern River flows. 

































































































































The Baltic Fleet 





By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, December 20, 1904. 

HE Baltic fleet has behind it an eventful, if not glorious, 

past; its present is highly disputatious; its future is big 

with almost limitless possibilities. With the signing of 

the Anglo-Russian agreement to deal with the Dogger 

Bank “ incidenc, 1is past may be said to have already 
closed. For the fleet, at any rate, it has ceased to exist; I doubt 
whether Admiral Rojestvensky gives a thought to it. Even in 
England that which six weeks ago was an “ unpardonable” and 
* intolerable” “outrage” is now an “ occurrence” simply. The 
public mind has calmed down completely. At the beginning of 
November England was as America would have been had the Brit- 
ish North-American squadron, during the very crisis of the Ven- 
ezuelan affair of 1895, fired upon and killed the fishermen of the 
Gloucester fleet. But to-day placidity reigns supreme; the coun- 
try, while more than ready to fight if the need arose, is now hon- 
estly thankful that war has been averted, and regards the agree- 
ment as conceding all it could reasonably demand. The terms of 
international conventions as a rule are not very closely studied 
by the public and are soon forgotten. It is, therefore, well to 
recall precisely what it is that England and Russia have agreed 
upon. They have agreed to entrust to an international com- 
mission of inquiry the task of elucidating “ by means of an im- 
partial and conscientious investigation ” the questions of fact “ con- 
nected with the incident which occurred during the night of the 
21st-22d October, 1904.” The commission is to consist of five naval 
officers of high rank, four of them appointed by the governments 
of Great Britain, Russia, the United States, and France, and the 
fifth either by agreement between these four commissioners or by 
the Emperor of Austria. The British and Russian commission- 
ers will be assisted by legal advisers. The commission is to settle 
its own procedure, and a majority vote of the five commissioners 
will be held to represent the decisions of them‘all. The object 
of the commission is to “ inquire into and report on all the circum- 
stances relative to the North Sea incident, and particularly on the 
question as to where responsibility lies, and the degree of blame 
attaching to the subjects of the two high contracting parties or to 
the subjects of other countries in the event of their responsibility 
being established by inquiry.” This is all in the text of the con- 
vention that really matters. Nothing, it will be noticed, is said 
about the punishment of the guilty persons. On that point Eng- 
land has to rely on the “ distinct statement ” which Lord Lansdowne: 
declared a few weeks ago had been given to him by the Czar’s gov- 
ernment that the guilty would be duly punished. 

Can this be regarded as a satisfactory settlement of the diffi- 
culty? Most Englishmen answer yes; a few say no; while many 
criticise the workings of British diplomacy in the matter. Look- 
ing at the affair as a whole, and by itself, I think that every one 
who is not a professional Jingo must admit that the agreement 
arrived at is right, appropriate, and honorable. Those who de- 
nounce it do so either for the Bismarckian reason that England 
should have seized the opportunity of wiping the Russian fleet 
out of existence. or because they feel that the national prestige 
has been lowered by Downing Street’s handling of the situation. 
And probably they are accurate enough in arguing that Palmerston 
would have acted very differently. One cannot quite imagine Palm- 
erston allowing the Russian fleet to proceed on its voyage un- 
hindered, practically undelayed. He would have acted upon the 
theory that any one who ventured to meddle with British sub- 
jects should be chased off the seas and that the British navy ex- 
isted for that express purpose. There were plenty of people who 
urged Lord Lansdowne to be another Palmerston. He had the 
courage to refuse, just as the Czar had the courage to stand up to 
the Anglophobic grand dukes. And, indeed, it was not Lord 
Lansdowne, but Mr. Balfour, who was to blame if British diplomacy 
seemed to be running on a continuous decrescendo. That famous 
speech at Southampton in which, while announcing that the fear 
of war had passed, he mercilessly flayed the Russian admiral and 
riddled his tale of Japanese torpedo-boats, ought never to have 
been delivered. When the admiral, a day or two afterwards, calm- 
ly weighed anchor and pursued his voyage, shedding only four 
lieutenants to represent his fleet and his country before the inter- 
national commission, Mr. Balfour looked foolish. Worse still, he 
made England look foolish. Developments took a turn which al- 
most wore the aspect of a British diplomatic defeat. 

But there is one circumstance of the whole affair from which 
Englishmen may and do extract comfort. It showed the navy to 
be admirably organized and admirably ready. No more remark- 
able naval spectacle has ever been witnessed than when the Med- 
iterranean, Home, and Channel fleets were ordered to render 
“mutual support and cooperation.” A writer in the December 
Fortnightly Review well describes what followed. ‘“ Hardly had 
the instructions gone forth than Lord Charles Beresford, command- 
ing the Channel foree, brought his ships into Gibraltar; Admiral 
Sir Compton Domvile, who was being féted in the Adriatic, can- 
celled all festivities, and steamed away with the Mediterranean 
squadron to Malta; while Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, in com- 
mand of the Home fleet, steamed from Cromarty round to his base 
in the English Channel, Portland. where he was joined by a 
crowd of mosquito craft and the ships of the cruiser squadron. 
Thus, in a few days, the navy, which is always ready for war, 
had reached its war-posts prepared to open hostilities if diplomacy 
and the pressure of the fleets-in-being did not provide a solution of 
the difficulty. The life of the nation went on as usual; Parliament 
was not called together. The Board of Admiralty merely despatched 
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orders to three fleets, and they proceeded to their stations; not a 
single ship was specially commissioned.” Six years ago, when 
war threatened over Fashoda, the Board of Admiralty issued sim- 
ilar orders. Those orders were obeyed in 1898 by 16 battle-ships, 
and in 1904 by 28; six years ago by 13 protected cruisers, and last 
month by 12 protected and by 13 armored cruisers; in 1898 by 5 
torpedo-gunboats and 30 destroyers, and in 1904 by 63 destroyers. 
The fleets of six years ago carried 363 guns; the fleets of last month 
605; and the difference in size and equipment is, it is believed, as 
nothing compared with the difference in organization and fight- 
ing effectiveness. Altogether, England had ample cause to be sat- 
isfied with her naval showing. 

So much for the past of the Baltic fleet. Its present I have 
described as highly disputatious. It is so because England, al- 
though the ally of Japan, is providing the fleet with the where- 
withal to proceed to the Far Kast; and the Japanese resent the 
fact. Without English coal the Baltic fleet can never reach Asiatic 
waters. That is an undeniable fact, and the Japanese minister in 
London has been pressing it upon English attention rather sharply 
of late and hinting that in an ally it is rather queer conduct. So 
it is, or so, at least, it appears to be. But then it must be re- 
membered that all arguments based on the plea of an alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan are irrelevant. I have been told 
by a high authority on international law that it is incorrect even 
to speak of Great Britain as Japan’s ally.- The agreement be- 
tween the two countries merely stipulates that each should become 
the ally of the other under certain definite and prescribed circum- 
stances. Those circumstances have not arisen, and until they do 
arise England’s position, like the position of France or the United 
States, is merely that of a neutral. And the citizens of a neutral 
state have the right to sell what goods they please to belligerents 
providing they take the risk themselves. It is not the business of 
the government of the neutral state to stop them from doing so, 
but of the belligerent who finds himself suffering from the running 
of contraband to his opponent. “No government could possibly act 
on any other principle. The Welsh mining magnates would simply 
laugh in Lord Lansdowne’s face if he were to forbid their selling 
steam coal to the Russian fleet. Moreover, it is well known that 
the Japanese themselves have taken full advantage of the situa- 
tion. Something like a million tons of Welsh coal in excess of 
normal requirements have been sent to Chinese ports within the 
last nine months. There is no reason why Chinese ports should 
be in such sudden and overwhelming need of Welsh coal. Prac- 
tically all of it, of course, has in the end found its way to Japan. 
The law could only be altered. if at all, against both belligerents. 
At present it seems to be favoring Russia rather than Japan. Six 
months ago it was favoring Japan rather than Russia. I really 
cannot see that in this matter Albion is “as perfidious as usual.” 
As a good neutral should, she is making both belligerents pay 
handsomely for her services. 

But if the past of the Baltic fleet has been exciting and its 
present raises most interesting points of conflict between the 
rights of neutrals and the “honor” of an ally, its future may be 
infinitely more momentous. It is a rather: interesting fact that, 
in spite of the hundreds of thousands of tons supplied by South 
Wales to the Baltic fleet, the price of coal in the ordinary market 
is actually lower than it was three months ago. South Wales is 
of opinion that the greater part of this coal will be thrown on the 
market within three months and could then be bought up at bot- 
tom prices. In other words, South Wales does not believe that 
the Baltic fleet will ever reach the Far East or that it ever had any 
intention of doing so, and that its departure was, in short, a feint. 
Three months ago, I imagine, most Englishmen would have sub- 
scribed to this view of things. To-day there is a very obvious dis- 
position, if anything, to overrate the possibilities of the Baltic 
fleet. These possibilities are all, of course, connected with the 
fate of Port Arthur. If Port Arthur is still holding out by the 
time the Baltic fleet, having refitted and repaired in (let us say) 
the French port of Saigon, is ready for action, Admiral Togo 
will obviously be most awkwardly placed. He will either have 
to raise the blockade of.Port Arthur and sail away with his entire 
fleet to crush the Baltic squadron, or he will have to run the 
enormous risk of dividing his already none too powerful force, 
leaving a few ships to watch over Port Arthur and taking the 
majority with him to fight. In any case he would have not merely 
to defeat, but to make an end of, the Baltic fleet. The escape 
of even a few ships and their junction with the Vladivostok squad- 
ron would jeopardize the Japanese communications and expose 
the coast of the Island Kingdom to a systematic harrying. On the 
other hand, if by the time the Baltic fleet has arrived in Asiatic 
waters Port Arthur has fallen, Admiral Togo will then be free to 
concentrate practically the whole of his force upon the new in- 
vader, and to that extent his problem will be simplified. Many 
curious rumors are afloat as to what, in such a case, would be the 
Russian course—rumors of the seizure of a Chinese port and of the 
lease of a German one in Shantung, and what not. But one 
thing is made clear—that Japan’s ultimate success depends now, 
as much as ever, upon sea power; that the Russians have egregious- 
ly blundered in not recognizing this before, and that the despatch 
of the Baltic fleet is a tardy attempt—perhaps too tardy—to re- 
trieve that. huge and fundamental error. Even now, though, a 
Japanese defeat at sea would more than offset—it would nullify 
—all the Japanese successes on land. So long as this is se, the 
progress of the Baltic fleet must rivet the thoughts and engage the 
speculations of the entire world. 























The American Nation 


By C. H. Gaines 


ATIONAL pride finds satisfaction in national art, in na- 

tional literature, but most of all in national history. His- 

tory makes a nation appear as a living entity. The 

written record is the nation’s self-consciousness, without 

which it can have no true realization of its own greatness. 
For this reason, if for no other, the object for which the asso- 
ciated scholars, under the supervision of Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, have collaborated is worthy of all approbation. The 
American Nation is a worthy monument to our country, more 
permanent than any material structure, no part of which will ever 
need to be undone or revamped. 

To write history from a single and restricted view-point is 
but to express an individual opinion of certain phases in a coun- 
try’s life. Such a method reminds one of the dissection of a dead 
body; the living spirit is absent. A national history should be, 
like the human mind, “ all in one, and all in every part”; that is, 
it should be complete in every important detail and breathe the 
national spirit from every page. This is the ideal aimed at in 
the work under consideration, and it is not too much to say that 
it has been attained. No phase of the country’s life and develop- 
ment has been ignored. ‘he student of political science, the in- 
quirer into the history of institutions, those for whom the sig- 
nificance of the nation’s story is bound up in the lives of great 
men—all will find their specialties fully 
and entertainingly treated within the 


eminence and authority upon their title-pages. The result of the 
united efforts of all these scholars is a history of prodigious scope, 
perfect in every detail, and so well knit that it seems to be the 
work of one master mind of almost superhuman grasp and _ in- 
sight. 

No small part of the credit of this achievement is due to the 
intelligent care of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of History at Harvard University, than whom there is 
probably no man living better qualified for the important work of 
supervising this vast undertaking. As chief engineer of this 
great enterprise he has mapped out the work in advance, divided 
the subject into groups and volumes, and given to each cooperator 
his share of the work. To him is due, in large measure, the ex- 
quisite proportion and intimate connection between the various 
members of the series, which is one of its distinguishing features. 
Professor Hart is also the author of Volume XVI. of The Amer- 
ican Nation, entitled Slavery and Abolition, and of Volume XXVI., 
Ideals of American Government. It should be said that in his 
editorial work Professor Hart has been aided by advisory com- 
mittees appointed from the historical societies of Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, Virginia, and Texas—committees which list the names 
of men well known for historical learning and research. It will 
be seen that every effort has been made to concentrate upon the 
planning and execution of The American 
Nation the utmost historical talent 
which the country can furnish, and the 





scope of this magnificent work; and, best 
of all, these varying elements are so com- 
pounded as to form a complete, harmoni- 
ous whole, so that one never loses the 
conception of national entity, never loses 
the sense of reality through a preponder- 
ance of abstract discussion, never loses 
the main narrative in digressions. To 
read through such a story of our native 
land is almost to live through the expe- 
rience of past epochs. We may be sure 
that the men of former days did not 
concern themselves, as they lived, ex- 
clusively with any one phase of their po- 
litical existence. It was not politics 
alone, or institutions alone, or the lives 
of contemporary great men alone, which 
made up the sum of their lives as citi- 
zens. Therefore, to bring home a reali- 
zing sense of our nation’s past to the men 
of to-day, the broad, inclusive method 
employed by the learned authors of The 
American Nation is the correct one. 

There is one respect in which the 
writer of history has a distinct advan- 
tage over contemporary authors. He sees 
men and events more nearly in their 
true perspective, and is able to trace the 
workings of cause and effect. It is upon 
this principle that both the interest and 
the didactic value of history largely de- 
pend. Without discussion of cause and 
effect history sinks to the level of the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle. This principle 
has never been lost sight of in the con- 
struction of Zhe American Nation. 
There is throughout a true nexus of 
cause and effect, binding events together, 
and rendering the narrative intelligible. 
Thus the full value of history as national 
experience is conserved. ; 

As a reference book, and as an ex- 
haustive story of our country, The American Nation will. prove 
indispensable to scholars, yet it is not for scholars alone that it 
is designed. In fact, the authors have addressed themselves pri- 
marily to the lay reader. Each volume has been written “ by 
an expert for laymen.” 

In order to gain an adequate idea of the immense scope and im- 
portance of this work, a consideration of the methods employed in 
its construction is necessary. Needless to say, the task would 
have been too vast for any single person to undertake. Recourse 
was had, of necessity, to the principle of the division of labor. 
And no matter what may be thought as to specialization in edu- 
cation, there can be but one opinion as to the beneficial effects 
of specialization in fields of research. The entire subject of Amer- 
ican history, including its European backgrounds, has been mapped 
out and subdivided by Professor Hart of Harvard, who edits the 
whole series, and each part, constituting a volume, has been as- 
signed to an independent author, an acknowledged expert in the 
particular field, who has exhausted every source of information 
bearing on his period. Thus, of the first five volumes thus far 
published, Volume I., The European: Background of American His- 
tory, is written by Edward Potts’ Cheriey,*A:M.; Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania; Volume II., The Basis of 
American History, by Livingston Farrand, A.M., of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Volume III., Spain in America, by Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, Ph.D., of Yale University; Volume IV., England in Amer- 
ica, by Lyon Gardiner Tyler, LL.D., President of William and 
_ Mary College; Volume V., Colonial Sclf-government, by Charles 
McLean Andrews, Ph.D., of Bryn Mawr College. The remaining 
twenty-one volumes of the history proper will bear names of equal 








Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 


Editor of “The American Nation” 
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° result: is a work of which the American 
nation may well be proud. 

A feature of the history which will 
commend itself to students is its ad- 
mirable division into groups, each group 
containing five volumes. Thus the first 
group is entitled “ Foundations of the 
Nation”; the second, “Transformation 
into a Nation ”; the third, ‘“ Development 
of the Nation”; the fourth, “ Trial of 
Nationality ”; and the fifth, “ National 
Expansion.” This classification is nat- 
ural, and facilitates grasp of the entire 
subject, but it is only one instance of 
the perfect proportion which rules in 
every part of this work. The American 
Nation is a giant among American his- 
tories—but not a disproportioned or de- 
formed giant. 

Even as embodying the results of the 
researches of trained investigators, the 
work is of the first importance. The 
time is now full come when the mass of 
newly discovered material should be in- 
corporated in a work of comprehensive 
scope, and the views of historical ‘ex- 
perts should no longer remain scattered 
in monographs not accessible to the gen- 
eral public. But the narrative would 
still remain of preeminent value even 
if it contained no new material what- 
ever, for this.is the first American his- 
tory which has ever been undertaken 
upon such extensive and carefully sur- 
veyed lines, and, as such, it fills a place 
not occupied by any work of its kind. 

The five volumes of the first group 
have been already given to the public, 
and the next five are soon to follow. 
It is the intention of the publishers to 
issue from five to eight volumes a year. 

It must be obvious to any one who has followed the writer thus 
far that The American Nation is not only a momentous under- 
taking in itself, but also marks a significant advance in the making 
of historical literature—an advance characteristic of American 
spirit and methods. Division of labor has solved the problems inci- 
dent to so great a task, demanding the knowledge of a specialist 
at every point. The master minds who have thus far shaped the 
annals of American history—such renowned historians as Bancroft, 
Prescott, Hildreth, Fiske—have treated only limited fields or 
periods. 

More searching historical investigation and new methods 
of study have made the task of the historian who works single- 
handed well-nigh impossible if he would seek to cover any consid- 
erable period of time or delve deeply into his subject. The co- 
operative method, fully recognized and accepted in the commercial 
world, has been found a necessity in the working out of a literary 
undertaking of such tremendous proportions as that of The Amer- 
ican Nation. 

The successful inauguration of this work, as attested by 
the reception accorded the initial volumes and the high 
promise of the succeeding ones, augurs the success of an enter- 
prise which for mammoth size is analogous to the great feats of 
steel construction of our twentieth century. To nothing else, per- 
haps, can this work in twenty-eight volumes be more aptly likened 
than to the great shafts of steel which bulk high in the streets 
of our great cities or to those broad arches which span our rivers 
—the work of many hands and many brains. As such, it is a 
triumph of American progress, persistency, and performance, and 
a notable addition to contemporary literature. 





























‘*‘Humpty Dumpty * at the New Amsterdam Theatre Sir Charles Wyndham and Mary Moore at the Lyceum 


“ Humpty Dumpty” is cailed a “ musical comedy-pantomime,” Following his production of “ David Garrick” at the Lyceum, 

and is an Americanized version of the Christmas pantomime of Sir Charles Wyndham and his company are appearing in 

the same name produced at the Drury Lane Theatre in London “ Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,” a comedy by Hubert Henry Davis, 
author of “ Cousin Kate” and “ Cynthia” 


A French Play given by the Cercle Francais at Harvard 
“Les Folics Amoureuses,” a comedy in three acts, by J. F. dramatic performance given under the direction of this society. 
Regnard, was recently produced in Cumbridge and in Boston by The production also marked the two-hundredth anniversary of 
students of Harvard University. The play was given by the the play, which was originally produced in France in 1704 
Cercle Francais of the University. It was the eighteenth annual 
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VIOLA ALLEN AS “PERDITA” IN “THE WINTER’S TALE” AT 
THE KNICKERBOCKER 


Miss Viola Allen began her New York engagement in Shakespeare’s “ The Winter’s Tale” at the Knickerbocker Theatre on 
Decembcr 26. Before coming to New York, Miss Allen made a tour of Western cities, where the production was favorably re- 
ceived ; 
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APPROVAL 


New Yorx, December 14, 1904. 
Y'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The article in your last issue defending the action of the 
President of the United States in shutting off the means of informa- 
tion from the paper whose representative. either under the influ- 
ence of stimulants or else gifted by nature with a mind unconscious 
of rectitude, published an article without even a shadow of fact, 
and tending to place not only the head of the family, but the 
junior members of it, in an unfavorable light, deserves the com- 
mendation of every right-minded person in the United States. 

The length to which this so-called “freedom of the press” has 
gone is becoming a blot on our Americanism. We are to-day treated 
to the spectacle of two individuals, one in the boasted literary 
centre of the United States, the other in the metropolis of the 
United States, vilifying each other in the public prints, where the 
names liar, thief, robber, and cheat are handled as though they 
were the merest drop of the venom spued out of the mouths of the 
authors. A fine spectacle for the youth of the day, a lesson in man- 


ners, in education, in the refinement that is supposed to be begun’ 


in our schools and finished in our colleges, afterwards to be of 
use in our commercial life! 

We take off our hats to the sections of this country where not 
law, but the tone of the community, prescribes a code of honor 
that tempers language and makes the public press a medium for 
discussion and not an outlet for filth. 

It is high time action were taken to bring certain papers under 
the ban of the law, or else let us repeal the laws against duelling 
and go back to a system which will give some protection to a good 
name. L am, sir, J 

A CoNSTANT READER. 





FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 


CorTLAND, N. Y.,*December 8, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Being an ante-bellum subscriber to Harper’s WEEKLY, and 
having been such continuously since that time, and having pre- 
served in book form every number thereof since 1859, ought to be 
concrete evidence of my appreciation and admiration of your unique 
and matchless publication. It wields a tremendous power not only 
at home, but abroad, and I believe it stands on a loftier plane 
to-day than ever before. But I must confess I have not always 
been in accord with its political views and doctrine, especially so 
during the Presidential campaign just closed. That precious jewel 
—consistency—is often lacking. You have a peculiar way of 
stroking the fur smooth with one hand and rubbing against it 
with the other. I have been hot and cold, pleased and displeased, 
with some of your comment and editorials, but taking your utter- 
ances in their entirety they often came nearer the point and truth 
than those of some of your contemporaries, and had a most potent 
and powerful influence in bringing about the desired result. Pursue 
your independent and fearless course—giving advice and taking 
advice in all things pertaining to the welfare and prosperity of the 
whole country. Above all, assist in breaking down the imaginary 
barrier between the so-called North and South, and let us be 
one people with one aim and one hope—United States in the true 
and fullest sense of those words. I miss the caricatures of Nast 
and the influence they wielded in their time—not only among the 
lettered, but unlettered people, and I hail with pleasure the space 
alloted to * Correspondence.” This new departure is a most com- 
mendable act of your management and adds much to the value‘of 
HARPER'S. I am, sir, 


GEORGE J. MAGER. 


WELCOME 


OMAHA, NeEB., December 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—I most heartily concur in the deserved compliments that are 
appearing in the correspondence page of the WEEKLY, and I often 
wonder at the age of the “ old subscriber,” as my subscription, with- 
out missing a single issue, dates for over thirty years, and my 
father, I believe, began with the first issue. Its absence would 
appear to me like the loss of both father and child. Of all the 
thousands who-weekly are charmed and elevated by its coming I 
doubt if any has a kindlier feeling or gives it a warmer welcome 
than I. I am, sir, 

C. L. GARRISON. 


THE STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 


WASHINGTON, PA., December 7, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srtr,—Your position as regards the statue of Frederick the Great 
is a strong one and unassailable by any editorial comment I have 
noted on the question. Nevertheless, residents of the Mississippi 
Valley, who revere the memory of Pitt and Forbes, and western 
Pennsylvanians, who feel honored that the dust of General Brad- 
dock is mingled with their soil, might plead historical justification 
as against the mere abstract claims of military eminence—for they 
incline to accept Parkman’s dictum that the Seven Years’ Waa 
“supplied to the United. States the indispensable condition of their 
greatness, if not of their national existence.” 
That Frederick enjoyed great popularity in America during 
revolutionary times seems indisputable, and it may well have 
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been due to the part he played in the Seven Years’ War, and it may 
have been well understood that he could not consistently with his 
honor take open part against the nation to whose subsidies he 
owed his existence as an independent sovereign, no matter how 
much he might dislike the then king and his ministers, despite 
the fact that England was indebted to his army for her ability to 
contend on equal terms with the French in America by being freed 
from the n2cessity of bearing the brunt of the war on the Conti- 
nent. I am, sir, H. L. Ciarx. 


A SOUTHERNER’S VIEW 


ATHENS, GA., December 5, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—in a recent issue you say “ would that while he was about 
it, President Roosevelt had carried the other Southern States and 
given us a united country, that could in due time break apart on 
new lines.” With an enormous majority now in Lower House, and 
the probable large gain from contested seats, and in addition the 
cutting down of the representation in the South (as foreshadowed 
by General Keifer), is not the solid South already disintegrated? 

Absolutely powerless, the small minority, although led by com- 
petent leaders, can do nothing. Whatever measures the dominant 
party desires to pass can be done with the greatest ease and the 
least amount of friction. I see now no hope for the formation 
of a new party. 

Securely entrenched, an enormous majority in the governing 
power behind them, in my judgment the Republican party will 
be the dominant party for years to come. The South must con- 
tinue to raise cotton and develop its great natural resources, and 
be content therewith. I am, sir, 

GEORGE H. PALMER. 


STILL THE GOD CF BATTLES 


CouNcIL BLuFFs, Iowa, December 15, 1994. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—There is no such term as the “God of Battles” in the 
Bible. At least I have never been able to find it. The only refer- 
ence I know of is in Shakespeare’s play of “ Henry the Fifth,” 
Act IV., Scene 1, in which King Henry prays before the battle of 
Agincourt: 


“O God of battles! Steel my soldiers’ hearts! 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them!—Not to-day, O Lord, 
O not to-day—think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown! 


[ am, sir, E. F. Test. 


THE ENGLISH PRESS 


Grand Rapips, Micu., December 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was glad to read in your number of December 3 and 
to preserve for future reference Mr. Sidney Brooks’s article, “* The 
English Press,” containing a valuable characterization of London 
newspapers. One would look in vain in the usual books of refer- 
ence for the information which he gives as to the standing and 
policy of the several London papers. Almost immediately comes 
an opportunity to make use of this information. 

Among to-day’s London despatches is one which quotes the com- 
ments of the Saturday Review and the Speaker on President Roose- 
velt’s recent message to Congress. Both are ill-tempered, and that 
of the Speaker is abusive and in bad taste. Turning to Mr. 
Brooks’s article (p. 1840) we read: 

“The Saturday Review, which was once an organ of some au- 
thority, but is so no longer, and the Speaker, which is a sort of 
weekly edition of the Daily News, are also published weekly. 

“The Daily News, after being brilliantly edited for five years by 
one of the keenest and most catholic minds engaged in English 
journalism, Mr. E. T. Cook, changed hands a year or two ago, 
and is now the rallying-point for all the ‘issues’ of the extreme 
Radical party. For this reason and: for its utter antipathy to 
imperialism, the Daily News nauseates the overwhelming majority 
of Englishmen, and has ceased to be a paper that is worth any- 
body’s_ while.” 

Mr. Brooks thus enables us to assign the bluster of the Satur- 
day Review and the Speaker to its proper place —the waste- 
basket. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that a similar article from Mr. 
Brooks or another of your European correspondents dealing with 
the Continental press would be read with interest and would help 
many of us to a more intelligent reading of foreign newspaper com- 
ments, whether on things American or European. 

I an, sir, * ae ae 8 


EDITORIALS 


Detroit, MicH., December 15, 1904. 
To the. Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
S1r,—The editorials in Harprer’s are a source of great pleasure 
to me. I am, sir, Ke. T.-H. 


















In Memoriam 


ApMIRERS of Mark Twain believe he has 
never written anything more effective than 
the little verse he had cut in the modest 
block of marble which marks the resting- 
place of his wife in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Elmira, New York: 


Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here. 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 
Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light. 
Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night. 





Shut In 


A SHIP-BUILDER tells of an Irishman who 
sought employment as a diver in the service 
of one of the ship-building companies. 

The first job to which the Irishman was 
assigned was to be performed in compara- 
tively shallow water. He was provided with 
a pick and told to use it on a ledge below. 

Mike was put into a diver’s suit, and, with 
his pick, was sent down to tackle the ledge. 
For about fifteen minutes nothing was heard 
from him. Then came a strong, determined, 
deliberate pull on the signal-rope, indi- 
cating that Mike had a very decided wish 
to come to the top. The assistants hastily 
pulled him to the raft and removed his 
helmet. 

“Take off the rist of it,” said Mike. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” asked they. 

“Take off the rist of it,” doggedly re- 
iterated Mike; “I'll wur-rk no longer on 
a job where I can’t spit on me hands.” 





Credit 


In a certain town of Connecticut a deacon 
of the church charged with soliciting sub- 
scriptions for a charity recently experienced 
considerable difficulty in getting the towns- 
men to contribute. 

To one of his neighbors the deacon said: 
“Oh, come, Richard, do give something.” 
“Sorry, deacon,” answered Richard, “ but 
don’t see how I can,” 

“Why not? Isn’t the cause a good one?” 
“Oh yes, the cause is good enough; but 
owe too much money.” 

“ But, Richard, you owe God a larger debt 
than any one else.” 

“ That’s true, too,” drawled Richard, “ but 
God ain’t pushin’ me.” 
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The Philadelphia Lady | 


THE “ Old Philadelphia Lady ” of the New 

York Herald—is it possible that any read- | 
ers do not know her history? Long ago 
“An Old Philadelphia Lady,” so signing 
herself, wrote to the Paris editor of Mr. 
Bennett’s paper to ask the difference be- 
tween Centigrade and Fahrenheit? The let- 
ter was published, as so many curious let- 
ters are in that journal, and other letters, 
it appears, came to the office protesting 
against the publication of such futilities. 
What Mr. Bennett said was, “ This letter is 
to go into the paper every day for the next 
ten years!” Several years have passed, and 
the letter is published every morning. What 
is the result? People see it day after day, 
and talk about it, wonder why it should ap- 
pear without intermission, ask each other 
what it means? They go away for long 
periods, do not see the Paris New York 
Herald, return, and there is the Old Phila- 
delphia Lady with her eternal query. Then 
sometimes they get furious and write to the 
editor to protest against such meaningless 
foolery. These letters are published—and 
so is that of the Old Philadelphia Lady. One 
man was humorous about it—with an un- 
dereurrent of satire—when I was in Paris 
last. He wrote to ask if the editor could 
recommend a good lunatic asylum for a 
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friend of his, a poor fellow who had former- 
ly been exceptionally shrewd and sensible, 
but had been driven mad by seeing the Old 
Philadelphia Lady’s idiotic letter.in the pa- 
per day after day, for all these years, with- 
out intermission. ‘“ What’s the matter with 
the One You Came From!” the letter was 
headed—not by the writer. The story of 
the Old Philadelphia Lady is one of the 
quaintest in journalism, and one of the best 
advertisements ever devised. 





Looking Up 


Not many years ago there lived in a small 
town of Vermont a worthy Deacon Barker, 
who had managed to put by a tidy sum, the 
proceeds of the business done at his notion- 
store. 

Now, Deacon Barker thought pretty well 
of himself, and as he progressed towards the 
realization of his ideal, which was to be- 
come the richest man in the town, it was 
observed by the majority of his neighbors 
that his self-esteem increased in direct ratio 
to his wealth. So that in time the worthy 
Barker actually deemed himself the most 
important personage in the vicinity—almost, 
in fact, its patron saint. 

One day a man from a place near by was 
visiting the deacon. Said he: “ Deacon, it 
certainly seems that your townsmen hold you 
in high esteem.” 

The deacon smiled complacently. “I guess 
that’s right,” replied he. “The people here- 
abouts do kinder look up to me, friend. 
And I—well, I look up to God!” 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrheea.—-[ Adv.] 





, FEED BABIES 
properly and they will be healthy and strong. The proper 
way to feed a baby, next to mother’s milk, is by the use of 
BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It offers the 
maximum of. digestibility, thus avoiding the troublesome 
diarrhoeas and colics of infancy.—[Adv.] 





Take Piso’s CuRE FOR Con- 


Don’t neglect a Cough. 
25c.—[Aadz.] 


SUMPTION intime. By druggists. 
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A guesswork cocktail is always a 

new experiment. You rarely 
get the same thing twice from the 
same mixer. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are scien- 
tifically blended from choicest 
liquors. Their aroma, taste, 
strength, are always uniformly ex- 
cellent, and their ageing is a virtue 
the tried taster can appreciate. 

Always ready. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 





| sorbed in the thrilling relation.” 
























TheSon of Sisal Langbrith 


By W. D. HOWELLS 
I? is recognized, not as one of Mr. 
Howells’s strongest books of fic- 
tion, but as the strongest. It has a 
plot that grips one. The story cannot 
be put down; it must be read at a sit- 
ting. Special Binding, Crown 8v0, $2.00 





































Vergilius 
By IRVING BACHELLER 


R. MORGAN DIX, Rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, 
says: “I became so deeply interested 
in the perils of the young people 
whose history is so graphically re- 
counted that I could not lay the 
book down, but read on and on, ab- 



















Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.35 
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The Georgians 

By WILL N. HARBEN 

A NEW book about Abner Daniel, 
| in which his shrewd wit is more 
keen and telling than ever. In the 
role of match-maker he adds a de- 
lightfully humorous touch to a sweet 
and tender love story. Post 8vo, $1.50 
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Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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ATHERINE caught her breath. For a measureless moment, 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH 


BY JOHN OXENHAM 





But in becoming a soldier’s wife she had accepted all the pos- 


which had in it the elements of eternity, it seemed to her sibilities. Her own fears for herself must not add to the burden 
that her heart stopped beating and fluttered in her throat. of his fears for her. He would carry weight enough as it was. A 


Then her breath came again, in a sigh whose only ex- 

pression was the quick rise and long, slow fall of her 
bosom. Her husband, bending over her with the official letter 
crumpled in his hand, saw it, and the twist of pain which wrung 
his heart for her was like the thrust of a bayonet. 


leader of men must wear no doleful face. 
to bear herself bravely during the days that remained to them. 
She would have days enough when he was gone to grieve for his 
going and to gaze into the hollow face of the future. Happy the 
warrior who carries his family inside his helmet. So, for the few 


She would do her best 


He bent lower and kissed her tenderly. His face was very grave, days that were left to them—full, busy days for him, and, for her, 


lips tight set under the thick mustache, jaw squared to the facing 


of odds. The gentler 
face below bore the 
same signs,—on a 
softer scale, but with 
no less determination. 
The tightening of the 
sweet lips threw into 
prominence the traces 
of her Northern de- 
scent, and disturbed 
the delicate sweep 
from eye to. chin 
which was one of Cap- 
tain Charles’s memo- 
ries of the early days 
when he ‘used to sit 
and worship her at a 
distance.* He caught 
the pathetic fore- 
boding in her dark 
eyes, and, _ soldier 
though he was and 
fearless for himself, 
his own eyes were 
misty for a moment 
as he kissed her again 
and said: 

“Tt is hard on us, 
dearest, but the past 
will always be ours, 
and we will hope for 
the best. Promise 
me, Kate, to hope 
for the best,” and his 
manner implied how 
much the past had 
held for them. Of the 
hope he urged upon 
her he himself showed 
little sign. 

“If only—” she be- 
gan, and then shook 
off her useless long- 
ings and said, more 
valiantly, “ Yes, dear, 
we will live upon the 
past until — until we 
are together again.” 
And the thought in 
both their hearts was 
that in this world 
that might never be. 

They had been mar- 
ried scarcely a year. 

He had that mo- 
ment received orders 
to proceed to the front 
with his regiment. 

And she — she was 
looking forward, with 
such spirit as she 
could muster, to a 
campaign of her own 
of quite a different 
character,—its object 
the giving, not the 
taking, of life, she 
herself the sole cam- 
paigner, and likely 





She was saying that when they parted now they parted forever 


treasures priceless as waning drops to shipwrecked sailor—she wore 


a brave mask and bore 
herself cheerfully. 

And he, amid all the 
bustle of his prepara- 
tions,—for the call 
had been an unex- 
pected one conse- 
quent on a _ distant 
disaster,—found time 
to bring her in thing 
after thing that 
caught his eye as he 
sped to and fro, and 
which he _ thought 
would cheer and 
amuse her in his ab- 
sence. 

She was passion- 
ately fond of flowers. 
Winter was coming. 
Of all the winter 
blossoms, her favor- 
ite was the hyacinth, 
growing on the win- 
dow-sill while all the 
outside world was 
bound in ice and 
snow or smothered 
in fog and mud. He 
would fit her out 
with the finest hya- 
cinths he could find, 
and they — should 
whisper of him when 
he was gone. 

As he sped, one 
day, through the 
purlieus that lie be- 
twixt Piccadilly and 
the Strand, with 
hyacinths lurking in 
a cranny of his brain, 
his eye lighted sud- 
denly on a row of 
glasses, which looked 
to him like something 
new in __ hyacinth- 
glasses, in the win- 
dow of a shabby lit- 
tle curio-shop. He 
stopped his cab and 
went in. 

“Those,” he said, 
pointing to them. 
‘What are they for, 
and how much?” 

“Ah!” said the 
old man in charge. 
“They’re unky, they 
are, quite unky!” 

“T beg your par- 
don?” 

“Quite unky! Not 
another set like ’em 
in the world, ’s far ’s 
I know.” 

“T see. What are 
they for?” 

“Growing things 


now, she said to herself, to be the certain victim. She had looked in, I reckon. They come from Holland, where they’re great on 
for the comfort and heartening of his nearness when the time came, that kind of thing, I’m told.” 
and now—he must go and she must face it all alone. “How much?” — a 

If she had looked forward with anxiety before, now her fears “ There’s eight of ’em. I want five bob apiece. As I say, they’re 
were doubled. For her mind would be full of forebodings on his unky. Take the set and we'll call it thirty shillings.” 
account, and if anything happened to him, truly her only desire “All sound?” and Captain Charles flicked one lightly here and 
would be to join him as quickly as might be. Nay, she had, in there with his finger. 
her thoughts, already discounted the worst. Already she was say- They rang true and sound,—full, sweet, long-drawn tuneful 


ing to herself that when they parted now they parted forever, 


until they all three met where partings have no place. And she the two men went on talking. 


knew that it was as hard for him to leave her to face it alone as 
it was for her; that the dangers of the field would be to him as 


nothing compared with the anguish of anxiety he would suffer break.” 


all the time on her account, 


“ Right!” and the old man hauled out a flat wooden box and pro- 
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* All sound,” said the old man. 
“Yes, I’ll take them if you can pack them so that they won’t 


notes which still hummed on the air of the dark little shop while 


“Take ’em?” 


















ceeded to pack the glasses with much pre- 
caution and an ample supply of fine wood 
shavings. 

Katherine had expressed the pleasure she 
had done her best to fe. in many of the 
things he had brought her. But when he 
carefully unpacked those old glasses and set 
them up in a row before her there was no 
slightest reservation in the genuineness of 
her enjoyment. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” she cried. ‘“ And 
how very odd! Where on earth did you 
get them, Charlie?” 

“Picked them up in a curio-shop. Odd, 
aren’t they? I thought you’d like them.” 

“JT have never seen anything like them. 
They are delicious.” 

“The old chap said they were unky, quite 
unky. I thought they’d please you.  Lis- 
ten!” and he rang them one after another 
with a flick of the finger. 

Katherine sat listening to the sweet 
quavering notes. Then she swiftly changed 
the positions of the glasses and said, “ Now 
again, please!” 

He tapped them one by one all down the 
row, and said, “ Well, I’m blowed!” and 
stood staring at them. For the glasses sang 
the notes of a perfect octave, and the sweet 
tones rang out soft and round, and seemed 
to rise and fall in slowly lengthening, slow- 
ly dwindling vibrations, till at last they died 
away. And the silence they left seemed the 
sweeter for their having filled it. 

And Captain Charles, drawing a_ pencil 
from his pocket, proceeded to pick out on 
the row of glasses, with a stumble here 
and there, the one tune he knew on the 
piano, “ Home, Sweet Home,” and before he 
got through he regretted that he had begun. 
For his own eyes were misty at thought of 
it all, and he did not dare to look at Kath- 
erine, and the last notes got somewhat mixed 
in consequence. 

“T am so glad you got them,” she said at 
last, when the mellow tremors of the mal- 
treated tune had died away. ‘“ They are 
quite the dearest things you could have got 
me. How very odd they are!” 

And truly they were odd. Down below 
they spread out in beautiful flowing curves, 
widening at the base into globes of all sizes, 
all fluted with tiny volutions, which swept 
round and round and upwards towards the 
neck, where they were no more than the 
trailings of a hair. Above the neck the deli- 
cate flutings grew again, and widened and 
deepened, and swept round and round the 
waving curves of the cup till they swirled 
out of sight and were lost in the convolu- 
tions of the down-turned rim. No two of 
the cups were quite alike in shape, and all 
the glasses were widely distinct in color. 
They looked so like great southern sea- 
shells, with their whorlings and flutings, 
that Captain Charles placed one to his ear 
and heard therein the sound of the tireless 
sea, 

As they stood in their octave, the one 
that sang the highest note was white,-— 
clear white, not opaque,—and flecked with 
silvery motes like unexpected snowflakes 
falling through the thin white sunshine of a 
young spring day. 

And the next was clear, bright yellow,— 
not the faded yellow of age, but a vivid, 
vital blaze like the early morning sun- 
beams. 

And the next was sweet pale green, like 
the first tender flushing of the woods in the 
spring. 

And the next was blue like the cloudless 
sky of summer. 

And the next was blue like the Rivieran 
sea. 

And the next was orange, like the amber 
glow of sunset. 

And the next was royal ruby red. 

And the eighth and last was glowing 
purple. 

“They are wonderful,” said Katherine. 
“ They grow upon you the more you look at 
them. Will you get me bulbs for them, 
dear ?” 

“Tve got them,” he said. “The very 
best they had. 1 hope they’ll do well, and 
you’ll think of me every time you look at 
them.” 

“TI think of you in any case,” she said, 
pr an April smile which held the hint of 
ears. 


He had been gone six weeks, and her 
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spirits had descended as steadily as the thermometer from the mo- 
ment of their parting. 

She had a cheery letter from him at Madeira,—God knows how 
he managed to write it, for his spirits were as low as hers,—in 
which he strenuously insisted on her keeping her heart up, both 
for her own sake and somebody else’s. Then a cable from Cape 
Town notifying his safe arrival, and now she was looking forward 
to his first letter after landing. After that she knew that letters 
might be few and far between. He would write whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. That she was sure of. But the mischances of war 
might prevent what he wrote ever reaching her, and her fears 
would fill all the gaps in their correspondence with the most dread- 
ful possibilities. She would strive against it, but she knew it 
would be so. She was only human, and in circumstances such as 
these poor humanity has a bias towards the shadowy side of the 
road. 

With his last kiss on her trembling lips, which would not keep 
straight, for all her 
efforts, and the thrill 
of his passionate em- 
brace still about her, 
and that deep, longing 
look in his eyes, which 
was more of a prayer 
for her than any 
words that ever 
were uttered, she had 
said to herself: “ It’s 
good-by forever. I 
shall never see -him 
again, until—until—” 

And when, in spite 
of herself, she could 
not but think of all 
he was going to, it 
seemed to her impos- 
sible that it could be 
otherwise. 

How could a man 
possibly come through 
it all alive? 

Some did — some 
few. But how very 
many did not. Half 
her acquaintance was 
in mourning. She 
had seen Jessie Car- 
michael drive — past 
within an hour after 
Charlie’s parting from 
her. They were mar- 
ried the same day, 
and Jack Carmichael 
lay under the veldt; 
and Jessie lay back 
in her carriage, dead- 
ly white under her 
little black bonnet, 
with great black cir- 
cles under her eyes, 
and the eyes them- 
selves such wells of 
hopeless grief that 
even casual passers- 
by, when they saw 
them, said to them- 
selves: “ Poor young 
thing! The war 
again!” 

And Katherine said 
to herself: “Any 
day, any day, and I 
shall be like that. 


Poor Jessie! Poor 
Jack! My poor, poor 
Charlie! And my 


poor little baby that 
is not born! Oh, the 
war, the war! God 
have merey on us 
all!” and then she 
would lie down on her 
couch and cry her heart out for the bitterness of it all. 

The baby hyacinths in their brave gay cradles were weaned at 
last from their seclusion in the dark, and gladdened her eyes with 
their vigorous rootings. The lower globes were filled with the 
meshed entanglement of twining white coils and tendrils, and the 
bulbs themselves showed prospective stirrings of life up above. 
In the two days they had been out of limbo she had learned their 
facial characteristics by heart, and had got on friendly terms with 
them. 

Charlie’s letter was long of coming. Hour after hour and 
day after day she lay on her couch listening wistfully for the post- 
man. She heard his official knock far up the quiet square. She 
heard him rap-rapping himself nearer. He stopped at her door— 
with everything but the one thing she wanted. Then on he tramped, 
in blissful ignorance of the hungry heart which his passage left 
a little more empty and hungry still. 

Fortunately for Katherine, she had at hand the next best thing 
to a mother—her own old nurse, Mrs, Pinnefer, who had carried 
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The days dragged on and brought no news 
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her as a baby, who tyrannized her yet, and still regarded the man 
of war as something of an interloper. ‘The one great desire of 
Pinnefer’s old age was to nurse Katherine’s children as she had 
nursed Katherine herself, and she fluttered about her and mothered 
her as an aged hen might mother a baby swan. 

The long-delayed letter began to get upon Katherine’s nerves. 
Her imagination limned the darkest reasons for the delay. He had 
had ‘an accident on board ship. He was dead. She would never 
see him again. 

She was lying on her couch before the fire, thinking doleful 
thoughts such as these, very late one night (for there was a ‘post 
still to come), when a faint sound fell on her ear,—the faintest 
of sounds, no more than a tiny scratch on the rim of the silence 
and the darkness. And yet hardly a-scratch, for there was in it 
a faint sweet resonance, the merest impression of a musical] tone. 
It was like the fine thin piping of a very small insect, but on a 
very much higher note than she had ever heard insect pipe before. 
Besides, there were no 
insects at this time of 
year. 

She thought at first 
that it must be the 
infiltering of some 
far-distant music. And 
then it seemed to her 
that it was certainly 
inside the room. 

She sat up and lis- 
tened. It died away 
at times, and then be- 
gan again, faint, fine, 
long - drawn, rising 
and falling, just one 
high sweet note, thin 
and clear and hardly 
to be heard; and yet 
she missed it when it 
sank below her hear- 
ing. 

It was certainly in 
the room. She de- 
cided that it was one 
of the strings of her 
zither in its wooden 
box, singing sympa- 
thetically to some un- 
seen, unheard vibra- 
tion too fine for her 
senses to detect. 

She lay back and 
listened intently. But 
she was in that state 
of high-strung nerves 
in which even so 
small a thing as this 
may not be _ passed 
over unexplained. The 
infinitesimal _ piping 
died away and left 
the darkness void. 

It came again, and 
to her straining ear 
seemed to swell louder 
than before. 

She got up and 
moved slowly to and 
fro. 

To the piano. She 
laid her ear against 
it. It was mute. 

To her zither. She 
opened the case and 
bent over it. The 
sound was outside it. 

To and fro she 
went, slowly following 
the enticement of the 
tiny piping. To and 
fro, till she stood at 
last before her row of 
hyacinths, their great 
globes swelling with 
the intermeshed coils of roots and tendrils, the bulbs above swell- 
ing in their cradles with all the hopes of sweetness and bright- 
ness and beauty that were in them. 

The sound she had followed came from the white glass, the glass 
with the silvery motes like flakes of snow on a clear spring day, 
and she stood before it entranced. The life within the bulb had 
burst its trammels. And there, among the disconcerted ridges of 
its purple-bronze armor, a tiny green shoot lay nestling and peeped 
shyly up at her,—a tiny green shoot of confident hope. There was 
a surprised and conscious look about it, and yet withal a quiet 
persistence of hopeful intention which ministered to her aching 
heart. 

And as she stood gazing down at it, the faint sweet song of the 
newly stirring life, communicated in some mysterious way to the 
resonant cup in which it lay, and by it transmitted to the ear, 
broke out again, faint and fine and ineffably sweet. 

She bent and softly kissed the nestling hope, and said aloud: 

“Dear little teacher! I too will hope.’ And just then the 




































postman’s knock rang through the house, 
and in a moment the longed-for letter was 
in her hand and everything else was for- 
gotten. — 

How ‘many times she read that letter! 


Till she knew it off by heart almost, and’ 


some parts of it quite. In between times 
the ugly thought would come, now and again, 
that four weeks and more had elapsed since 
the letter was written, and in four weeks 
much may happen at the front. Four weeks! 
Ah, God!—four hours! four/minutes! four 
seconds! and any second of them all suffi- 
cient to end that dear life. He might be 
lying dead even now as she read his words of 
hope and cheer for the hundredth time, and 
his spirit might be watching her as she read. 

The days dragged on and brought no 
news. He had told her not to be disap- 
pointed if no letters reached her. But she 
lay expecting them even while she told her- 
self they would not come, and in spite of her 
faith and her prayers her spirits drooped 
daily. 

For the shadow of the valley towards 
which her pulses were racing lay heavy on 
her, and at times almost overwhelmed her. 

She was lying so on her couch one night, 
with an unopened book to her hand, think- 
ing, thinking, thinking—and praying at 
times, when her thoughts got too much for 
her and swung away and left her clinging to 
reason by a prayerful thread. 

Suddenly she caught once more that fine 
sweet thread of sound which had tantalized 
her so that other night. This time it was 
a pure delight. She lay listening intently 
and scarcely dared to breathe. 

For it was not a single note she heard 
now, but several, and she knew that in oth- 
ers of the bulbs the struggling life had 
broken its trammels and was striving hope- 
fully upwards to the light. 

She lay for a long time listening, till the 
meanings of those wordless songs worked 
into her soul and she knew that they were 
good. And she said to herself: “If these 
can be grateful, shall not I? If these can 
have hope and confidence, shall not I?” 

And that night she slept as she had not 
slept for many weary nights. 

Each night now the stirrings of life in 
the hyacinth-glasses sang to her. Every one 
of the eight had burst its bonds and joined 
the chorus. And hour after hour she lay 
listening to them, and never in her life had 
she heard music half so sweet. 

And so Katherine drew nearer and near- 
er to the Valley of Shadows,—the valley into 
which she must. descend alone, hoping by 
God’s mercy to come through into the sun- 
light beyond. 

One morning Katherine’s paper was not 
in its usual place alongside her cup. 

“Why, what has become of my paper?” 
she asked, and caught a tremulous look on 
Pinnefer’s gray face which was not usually 
there. 

“Get it for me, please,” said Katherine, 
gently, and to herself she said, “He is 
dead!” 

* Dearie!” said the old nurse, as she re- 
luctantly brought: het the paper, “he is—” 

“T know,” said Katherine. “ He is dead.” 

“No, no, not dead!” cried Pinnefer, 
amazed at her composure. ‘“ Wounded, 
dearie, only wounded, and it doesn’t even say 
severely. Maybe it will bring him home. I 
do hope it’s just bad enough to bring him 
home.” 

“Now leave me, Pinny dear, and let me 
read it for myself,’ and she sent the old 
woman away, and read the account of his 
wounding as if it had been a chapter in the 
Bible. 

She was surprised herself at her own calm- 
ness. But truly she had been daily expect- 
ing news of his death. Since the day he 
started she had said to herself that she 
would never see him again, and now the 
blow, when it eame, was so much lighter than 
she had feared that, it left her steady and 
almost unmoved. 

Nay. her first feeling was one of grateful 
exultation. He was no longer exposed to 
the deadly risks of the field. In hospital 
surely the chances were in his favor. It 
was no longer thousands of treacherous bul- 
lets seeking his life, and any one of them 
sufficient to end it, but careful doctors and 
patient Sisters striving diligently to ward 
ff death. Oh, surely the chances were in 
‘iis favor now! Then she thought of the 
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many deaths in hospital, the frightful rav- 
ages of enteric, and she began to doubt, after 
all, if he would not have been safer in the 
field. The tossing to and fro of her trou- 
bled mind was rapidly working her into a 
fever, when her doctor came in to see her, 
at the instigation of the anxious Pinnefer. 

He pooh-poohed the idea of greater risks 
in hospital than in the field, and gave it 
as his opinion that the war was almost over, 
that Captain Charles had seen the worst, and 
that he would be home in no time. At which 
Katherine clasped her hands ecstatically. 

Still more to the point, seeing the state 
she was in, he offered to cable at once for 
fuller news, and left her eager and hopeful. 

But the hours passed and no answer came, 
and that night was surely the longest she 
had ever passed. 

Her thoughts swung back to their lowest 
depths of fearful foreboding. He was dead. 
He must be dead, or he would surely have 
replied. And now all she had to do was 
to follow him as quickly as possible. 

Twice during the evening the doctor 
called, sub rosd@, to learn if any reply had 
come to his cable. He did not go up to see 
her, lest his face should betray his anxiety. 
For he said to himself, and Mrs. Pinnefer 
saw it in him, though he did not say it 
in words to her: 

“If good news comes, she will get through 
all right. If bad news comes, it will kill 
her. And in this case no news is bad news.” 

She woke with a start the next morning in 
the gray of the dawn with the echoes of a 
hasty knock on the street door in her ears. 
And presently. Pinnefer came in on heavy 
tiptoes, in a wonderful dressing-gown, and 
after a searching glance at her face, handed 
her a half-stuck yellow envelope, with a hand 
that shook in spite of herself. 

And Katherine tore it open with a steady 
hand and read: “ Wounded, but doing well. 
Home soon as can travel.” 

“Thank God!” she said, and then went 
white to the lips and fell back on her pil- 
lows. And Pinnefer ran to the door, where 
the doctor was waiting as if he had never 
been out of the house, and he nodded cheer- 
fully, as much as to say: 

“ All’s well, Pinnefer! All’s well! God’s 
in His heaven, after -all, Pinnefer!”—as 
though he knew perfectly well all that was 
in that telegram, which, indeed, he did. 

And Katherine slipped gently down into 
the Valley of Shadows. 

Six weeks later Colonel Charles sat by 
Katherine’s couch, looking worshipfully 
down on his little daughter. and the baby 
stared back at him with eyes like velvet 
pansies, and apparently found it very diffi- 
cult to account for him. 

He was lean and brown of face, and thin 
and worn of body, and one of his arms was 
permanently out of action, the sleeve looped 
up to his button, never to be used again. 

And Katherine herself was thinner, he 
thought, than he ever remembered her. But 
the sweet thin face, fined and chiselled to a 
still rarer delicacy by its passage through 
the valley, shone with a radiance the like of 
which he had never seen before. And as he 
looked on mother and child there was that 
within him which made his own lean face 
soften—to breaking-point alm«t. The grim 
lines which the close companionship of death 
had wrought there smothered themselves out 
before this wonder of creation, and a glory 
akin to hers shone dimly through. 

“ What shall we call her?” he asked, as 
his daughter clutched amicably at the brown 
finger he tendered her. 

“Her name is Hyacinth,” said Katherine, 
softly. 





“ Business ” 


Witt1AM Norrts, the actor, tells of a va- 
riety actor who was speaking of the way he 
and his partner were always hunting for 
new “ business.” 

“We have just changed our act all 
around,” he said. “ Everything is now brand 
new.” 

“ What have you done?” asked Mr. Norris. 

“Oh, we’ve done enough. We recognize 
that the public demands novelty and we sup- 
ply it. My partner used to go on the stage 
first, and when I appeared he hit me with 
a club. Well, I go on first now, and when 
he comes on I hit him.” 
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Progress of Science 


The Mont Blanc Railway 

Duxrine the past summer the French gov- 
ernment has approved a concession for the 
construction of an electric railway to the 
summit of Mont Blanc, which ' presents 
many interesting engineering, problems and 
will reach a higher altitude than any of the 
present Swiss mountain railways. The alti- 
tude of Mont Blane is 15,781 feet above 
sea-level, but a tunnel has been constructed 
through the Andes at practically this alti- 
tude, so that the question of mere elevation 
is not one presenting extreme or unsolved 
difficulties, while in-other respects the ex- 
perience gained on the Jung-frau and other 
railways has demonstrated the feasibility of 
the undertaking. The route is by way of 
Le Fayet and Saint-Gervais, a total distance 
of about fourteen miles, with the lower part 
situated on the southern side of the moun- 
tain and risitg@b¥-éasy grades, so that ample 
opportunity is given to enjoy the scenery. 
The grades vary from 9 to 23 per cent., and 
near the Aiguille du Gofter the principal 
tunnel will be constructed, and other tunnels 
higher up on the mountain, most of which 
will be supplied with outlooks and protected 
balconies. The road will be electrically op- 
erated, employing the three-phase system, 
with current produced from power furnished 
by mountain streams. The cars will run on 
a track of one metre (39.37 inches) gauge, 
with a rack in the centre. It is believed 
that, concealed as the railway will be in 
great masses of rock, ice, and snow, it will 
not prove a disfigurement to the mountain, 
and that it will enable people to ascend in 
convenience to the summit, which up to this 
time has only been reached by arduous and 
dangerous climbing. 


Weather Forecasts from Humming 
Wires 

The attention of many persons has often 
been directed to the humming of telegraph 
and telephone wires, but it has only been re- 
cently that a connection has been found be- 
tween this phenomenon and weather condi- 
tions. Professor F. Bock, of Babenhausen, 
Hesse, has found, after a study of the sub- 
ject, that it is possible to forecast’ local 
weather conditions by observing this hum- 
ming, and that prophecies holding good for 
several days may be made if certain rules are 
followed. The plan is to observe the hum- 
ming twice or three times daily, preferably 
at about 11 a.m. and 6 P.M., and the best 
results for local forecasts are obtained when 
the phenomena are interpreted in the light 
of the official forecast for a large district. 
The humming is, of course, influenced by the 
strength of the wind, the tension of the wire, 
and various causes, which in turn are af- 
fected by temperature and other atmospheric 
conditions. It is said. that the local fore- 
casts. based on the humming wires have 
proved quite successful, and the interest of 
meteorologists. has been aroused in Herr 
Bock’s method of observation. 


Overland Wireless Telegraphy 

A development in wireless telegraphy has 
been the successful transmission of messages 
on a practical scale between St. Louis and 
Chicago, a distance of some 300 miles, and 
it is hoped that wireless communication 
can be established between New York and St. 
Louis, a distance four times as great. The 
transmission of wireless messages on land 
involves difficulties not encountered at sea, 
and constantly the range is much more re- 
stricted. Between the St. Louis and Chicago 
stations both cities intervened, but thé coun- 
iry was free from hills and mountains, be- 
ing practically level. Experiments have 
been made in sending messages between the 
Mediterranean and England, where several 
hundred miles of land intervened, but these 
were transmitted only in a single direction, 
and communication has been maintained be- 
tween Jersey City and Philadelphia, a dis- 
tance of about one hundred miles. In the 
St. Louis-Chicago experiments quite an 
elaborate equipment was required, including 
masts two hundred feet in height, carrying 
twenty vertical conductors. It is the am- 
bition of one company te establish communi- 
cation between Seattle and the Philippine 
Islands, and predictions have been made that 
this can be accomplishea. 
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THE Vacations are just as neces- 
macy ser 
CAROLINAS sary in winter as in summer. 
° 


Many persons can more readily 
FLORIDA, afford to give up time to enjoy- 
AND THE 


ment and health-seeking during 

the snowy months than during 
GULF COAST. theheated term. Nowhere can 

a winter vacation be more en- 
joyably spent than among the pines of North or South 
Carolina, the palms and flowers of Florida, and the 
balmy resorts of the Gulf Coast. These beauty spots 
appeal alike to the mere winter idler and the seeker 
after strength ‘and health. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the line to this Winter 
Paradise. In addition to its present through train 
service to points in the -Sunny South, it offers to its 
patrons, beginning January 9, three solid vestibule 
Pullman trains—the Southern’s Palm Limited, the 
Seaboard Florida Limited, and the Florida Special— 
running between New York and St. Augustine without 
change, and making direct connections for all the 
leading resorts in the South. 

Personally -conducted travel has 

TOURS become more and more popular with 

every year of its growth under the 
TO Pennsylvania Railroad System. The 
FLORIDA. tours to Florida, run under this sys- 
tem every year, offer, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory way of seeing the Flowery Peninsula. 
Special Pullman trains are utilized to and from Jack- 
sonville, on which meals and berths are furnished in 
the cost of the ticket. On the first and second tours 
two weeks are allowed in Florida, during which time 
tourists may travel as fancy indicates. Tickets for the 
last tour allow of a longer stay, but no special train 
service is afforded returning. Passengers also provide 
their own Pullman accommodations and meals return- 
ing on this tour. The dates for the tours this season 
will be January 31, February 14 and 28, The round- 
trip rate, $50 from New York, $48 from Philadelphia, 
an hs 4 Ng egp rates from other points, brings these 
tours within the reach of every one. 

For farther information consult ticket agents, or 
address. Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa. Com- 
é of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


oredit, See = 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

BanKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
INTELLIGENT MEN 3." 
congenial 


and dignified employment in presenting the /is¢ory 











of North America, Liberal commissions. Address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS, 1313 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Later Adventures 





of 
Wee Macgreegor 


By J. J» BELL 
These “ Later Adventures” of the small 


Scotchman should win for him new 
friends, as they will hold the old.— Outlook. 


These humorous sketches continue among 
the brightest things in modern fiction.— 
Baltimore Herald. 


Cloth, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 





Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & “o. receive free notice in the 


ScreNnTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO.., 361 Broadway, N. Y." 
Branca OFFICE: 625 F St.,Washington, D.C. 





PISO'S CURE FOR 1 


“CONSUMPTION @ 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No vey on eured. Write 
D ae L. eo co., 


Dept. 5 ebanon, Ohio. 
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THE PACE THAT KILLS. 


First Motorist. ‘*‘ What is the name of this big cemetery we are passing ?”’ 
Second Motorist. ‘* That’s not a cemetery, my dear boy; those are milestones.”’ 
—From ‘The Tatler.” 


I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


The Rise and Progress of the 
Standard Oil Company 


By GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 
















This is a scholarly and accurate study of the Standard Oil Company, from its beginning in 1865 till its con- | 


trol in 1878 of ninety-five per cent. of the entire oil business of the United States, and thence down tc the 
present time. The story of this gigantic trust reads like a tale of magic, and is of profound interest even to 


the casual reader. 
Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 

5 aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 

J beverages. A tablespoonfulinan ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 











BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 




















DAINTY 









DELICIOUS ; 
DIGESTIVE 








LIQUEUR 


eres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 


Henyrnvvenvervveaceeveenyevereveey eeverrveeveevereeeveev eer err yvrys Veevevyveyees rev ey lveedsNaervrerssysces Terre SevIPeTeeeyeNy PETE PTS veyTee TS Tee ree Tis 


Formerly known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United St t-s. 
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Books on the Operas 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


The Story of the Rhinegold 
told for young people 


It contains the four operas of Wagner's ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Ring,” The Rhinegold, The Walkiire, Siegfried, the 
Gotterdammerung, woven into the form of a story, 
and thus adapted to the comprehension of children, 
although in great demand by older readers who desire 
an intelligent, consecutive, and concise guide to the 
Nibelungen circle, told with charming simplicity. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


Wonder Tales from Wagner 


Contents: — The Flying Dutchman; Tannhdauser ; 
Lohengrin ; Tristan and Isolde : The Meistersinger 
of Nuremberg. Planned upon much the same lines 
as ‘‘ The Story of the Rhinegold,” and forms an in- 
valuable companion volume to that book. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


Wotan, Siegfried, ana Briinhilie - 


In her unpretentious study of these three principal 

characters, Miss Chapin, thanks to her sound knowl 

edge and sympathetic insight, appeals as strongly to 

advanced Wagnerian scholars as to intelligent laymen. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 





Between New York and Chicago in 23/4 Hours. 
Via New York Central—Lake Shore Route, . 
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-“LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” 
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A WORD TO OUR READERS AND 
SHE fifty-two numbers of HAaRPER’s WEEKLY, at the end of the year, make the most interest- 
2 ing, complete, and informing library possible to place in your home. Every event of impor- 
tance, every happening of interest in all parts of the world, every possible phase of home and 
human interest is chronicled from day to day in the pages of the WEEKLY by writers and 
artists who say the last word of authority on each subject. For this reason it is impossible 
/ to tell our readers and subscribers exactly what they will find in each of the fifty-two issues 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


of the coming year; every day, every hour brings a new subject—the announcement and description of a new 
invention, a discovery in science, new phases of education, politics, finance, literature, art, religion, architecture, 
home-life, music, the theatre—the field is as wide as human interest, and the WEEKLY tells you of each of 
these things in each issue in a way to keep you in touch with the best thought of the world. 

The plans for the coming year are, however, so far perfected that it is possible to outline some cf the 


features for 1905. 


EDITORIALS OF THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY 


Harper’s WEEKLY has become the foremost political journal of 
America. In every issue seven pages will be given to editorial 
comment on all the important topics of the day. This feature of 
the WEEKLY has come to be recognized. as the most important 
editorial comment published anywhere. The subjects are selected 
from every phase of human activity, from comment on important 
international affairs to the intimate subjects of home interest. 
The comment stands not only for a brief exposition of all questions 
of personal interest to every intelligent reader, but for an ex- 
pression of opinion upon these questions by the best authorities 
to be procured. In this department the WEEKLy stands pre- 
eminent. It leads in its editorial opinions upon all questions of 
the day. It is a matter of record that no paper in any country 
is as widely quoted in the press of America and Europe as the 
editorial comment in HarpPer’s WEEKLY. The political situation 
this year gives the editorial pages of the WEEKLy exceptional 


value and importance. 
CARTOONS 


The well-known aggressive policy of the WEEKLY toward corrup- 
tion in politics and toward all tendencies against fairness, justice, 
and clean administration of laws for the public welfare is known 
to every reader, and is one reason why the WEEKLY stands as the 
most influential journal of America. The historic cartoons of 
Mr. Thomas Nast, which appeared for many years exclusively in 
the WEEKLY, were a large factor in giving the WEEKLY its present 
international reputation. During the coming year cartoons by 
the well-known artist Mr. W. A. Rogers will be a regular feature. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN EVERY ISSUE 


The illustrated features of the WEEKLY have long been recognized 
as the most graphic presentation of current events in all parts of 
the world published in any journal. At least four full pages -will 
be given in every issue to interesting photographs and drawings 
of the week’s news. This feature of the WEEKLY will appear in 
every issue through the year. On account of the quality of paper 
used and the care shown in the selection and reproduction of thee 
pictures, the WEEKLY is able to offer a more interesting pictorial 
record of current events than any other paper. 


FEATURES IN EVERY NUMBER 


Together with these pictures the WrEKLy will present every 
week a number of special features. ; 

There is no higher authority than Mr. W. D. Howells on all 
questions of current interest in art and letters. Mr. Howells writes 
only for Harper’s, and gives regularly in the W“xEKLY intimate 
personal talks on interesting questions of the day. 

Another page will be given each week to a letter from London, 
written by Mr. Sydney Brooks. Mr. Brooks makes his home 
abroad, and is in closer touch, perhaps, than any other journalist 
with the men and women of high social, business, and political 
standing both in England and on the Continent. His relations 
with the statesmen and with the men who are directing the policy 
of England and of Government and affairs on the Continent make 
his letters of the utmost moment. They tell the intimate story 
and motives of the men who to-day are making world history. 
These articles will appear in every number. ; 

To keep our readers and new subscribers in touch with the book 








world, Mr. James MacArthur, former editor of the Bookman, will 
write an interesting story each week of the new books published, 
stories of authors, and in general will keep before our readers the 
week’s literary record. Mr. MacArthur’s literary news will appear 
regularly in the WEEKLY. 

In addition, two pages of pictures will be given each week to the 
theatre and to the important plays here and abroad. Photographs 
and drawings of scenes from these plays will be published in each 
number, together with interesting photographs and paintings 
of the actors and actresses who are before:the public. 

There will be at least one page of humorous drawings in each 
issue by such well-known artists as Peter Newell, Albert Levering, 
Henry Mayer, E. W. Kemble, R. C. Carter, and others of equal 
distinction in their special lines of work.- 

There will be, also, in each issue a page of correspondence from 
our readers, in which an opportunity will be given to every one 
interested to express his ideas upon any subjects of moment ‘and 
to take a personal part in the success of the paper. 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT STORIES 

In every issue of the WEEKLY there will be at least one short 
story by a well-known writer. In addition, an important serial, 
which will run through several issues and which will he one of the 
most interesting contributions of the year to fiction, is now being 
arranged for. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES 

In addition to these features, every number of the WEEKLY 
will contain special articles on all tcpics of interest, science, in- 
vention, art, finance, travel, adventure, discovery, etc., written 
by authors who can give the last word of authority to each subject. 
Such men as Professor Simon Newcomb, in science; President 
Charles F. Thwing, President of Western Reserve University, in 
education; Professor Jacoby, of Columbia, in astronomy; Edwin 
Lefevre, in finance; Booth Tarkington, in letters; Robert W. 
Chambers and Frank Sherman Peer, in hunting and outdoor 
sports; E. S. Martin, Thomas Hardy, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, etc., in fiction and poetry; T. C. Martin, editor of the 
Electrical World and Engineer, and Dr. Louis Bell, on develop- 
ments ir science and electricity, etc., etc.—these will be some 
of the regular contributors to HaRPER’s WEEKLY. All. branches 
of human interest will be covered in an authoritative manner. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


At the present time the WrEKry has representatives in all 
parts of the world, who are reporting at first hand the important 
happenings of world history. They will contribute articles on 
travel, adventure, and on the important events in all parts of the 


world. 
POLITICS 


Harprr’s WEEKLY, as the foremost political authority of 
America, is in a position to offer, from the sources of information 
at its command, not only the most intelligent expression of editorial 
opinion, but the most intimate record anywhere of American 
politics—the conclusive record of authority which comes from 
personal touch with the prominent leaders of both national parties. 
The well-known editorial policy of fairness, sanity, independence, 
and justice will dominate the discussion and presentation of 
political subjects during the coming year. 
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cigars are known to almost all who have | 
any knowledge of fine cigars, as the 
one Havana brand that unvaryingly holds 
its exceedingly high standard of excel- 
c ARBA JAL lence and mildness. The highest per- 
H. de Cabeiias y. Carbajal centage of fine and mild tobacco from 
San Juan and San Luis sections of the 
Vuelta Abajo district that is grown in Cuba, goes to the 
world’s most discriminating smokers in the CABANAS brand. 
The characteristic traits of the CABANAS brand are its aroma 
and mildness, what the Spaniard calls “suave.” It has made 
its reputation on these qualities more than on any others, 
so difficult is it to find a mild Havana cigar that has chars 
acter; that is not neutral, yet not so pronounced that it is 
unacceptable :—that is really mild and yet has individuality. 
It has taken more than one hundred years to bring the 
CABANAS brand to its present perfection, and the fact that 
it is toeday the most aggressively imitated brand in Havana 
is the strongest evidence of its established, continued 
and present excellence. ze 


Dealers who are not interested in substituting brands made 
to imitate the CABANAS brand will confirm these statements 
and recommend the CABANAS brand to you for these qualities. 


All known sizes are made in the CABANAS brand. 


H. de CABANAS Y CARBAJAL, Manufacturers, 
LEOPOLDO CARBAJAL, Marquis of Pinar Del Rio, President. 


Zulueta 10, Havana, Cuba. 





